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‘dick contino 


plays an Excelsior 


the accordion used by 
9 out of 10 foremost artists 










© horace heidt's grand prize 


winner in a year-long radio contest, 
Dick Contino at 19 is one of 

the nation’s favorite accordionists. Like 
other top-ranking artists, Dick 

plays the Excelsior SYMPHONY 
GRAND... finest of them all. 





autographed photo of dick contino 
is yours on request. From your 

Excelsior dealer, or Excelsior Accordions, Inc. 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14, N.Y. 
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FREE TRIAL 


on this great clarinet 


See it- 
Play it- 
Compare it- 


it’s the best 
. at any price! 


» 
a, 


Unusual value! Made in 
France by MARTIN 
FRERES to bring the finest 
of woodwinds into your price 
range. 

Examine the polished perfection 
of its all-grenadilla wood body . . . ! 
Finger its sensitively balanced keys‘ Y \ 
... Respond to its pure richtones. The WH 
clarinet of rare professional quality : 
you'll play with ease and sureness. 
Can’t wait to get the feel of it? Then 
go try this MARTIN FRERES clarinet 
at your dealer, absolutely free. 


leisen & Jacobson, /ne. 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
Sole distributors for MARTIN FRERES U.S. & Canada 
















® Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc., 5-7-9 Union Sq. N. Y..3 
e . also Toronto, Canada Dept. IM-2 - 
> 
e Please arrange for me to play . 
° this #1 MARTIN FRERES clarinet . 
* at * 
° Dealer....... nciuad OSs 0i6tiew : 
7 
Address..... bimt bien oaminn bd 
e . 
s 
e MyNome...... PP Ory TT eTTTITT TTT TTT Tit Te 
. S 
AAMrOSS. 0c cccccccccccccccccssesccaceseccrcenes é ‘ 
: Bb clarinet outfit 
s 
: Gs dcicneescccccdececetcteces éssdeeon cvessdn . 
* State *seeeeeweaeeeeeeeeeeeere eee eereeeneneee ee@eeeae ee oe 
” This free trial carries no obligation on my part 7 
Seceoeeroeeceseeveeeeeeeseeseeeesens 
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Woodwind 
Brass Solos 


COMPOSED BY 
AMERICAN 
AND FRENCH 
MASTERS 


For NATIONAL and REGIONAL 
SCHOOL CONTESTS 


B-FLAT CLARINET SOLOS 
With Piano Accompaniment 





Piece Romantique ............. Niverd 6 1.00 
2nd Sonata .eBach-Gateau 5 1.25 
Allegro De Concert ..........-...--.Sporck 5-6 2.00 
Etude De Concours. ...........c00 Petit 5 1.00 
Promenade eres Delmas 4 75 
2nd Andantino . Jeanjean 5 1.00 
Fantaisie De Concert sevessereeeee AVON 4 1.00 
Arabesques ...... Jeanjean 5 1.00 
Au Clair De La Lune (with sym- 

phonic variations) ..Jeanjean 6 2.00 
Fantaisie Italienne Delmas 5 1.25 
Clair Matin Jeanjean 4 1.00 

E-FLAT ALTO SAXOPHONE 
With Piano Accompaniment 

Premier Solo De Concours Pares 4 1.00 
Solo De Concours sie Aubert 4 1.00 
Fantaisie Variee Bruniau 4 1.00 
Ist Contest Solo wAndrieuw 4 1.00 
Capriccioso ...Jeanjean 4 75 
5th Contest Solo Maury 6 1.00 


B-FLAT CORNET OR TRUMPET SOLOS 


With Piano Accompaniment 


Capriccioso Jeanjean 4 75 


Etude De Concours hint © 1,00 
Ist Contest Solo Andrieu 4 1.00 
5th Contest Solo Maury 4-5 1.00 
Choral and Variations Delmas 4 1,00 


TROMBONE SOLO 
With Piano Accompaniment 
Allegro De Concert Cools 4 1.00 


ALFRED MUSIC CO. Inc. 


145 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


VIBRATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sax and Clarinet 


REEDS 


Made in France, and 
distinguished for 
their tonal brilliancy, 
VIBRATOR REEDS 
take the lead in 
superiority! 
° 
10 Different Strengths— 
From No. 1 Soft to 
No. 5% Hard. 
® 
Ask Your Dealer 
H. Chiron Co., Inc. 
1650 Broadway 
Pat. New York City 














SIMONE MANTIA 


NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
TEACHING 
Trombone and Euphonium 


325 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel. CI 6-0430 
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Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 





WANTED TO LOCATE 

Eugene Shelton (Buddy) Gam- 
mage, Local 21, Columbia, South 
Carolina. Anyone knowing the 
whereabouts of the above-named 
kindly notify Secretary Leo Clues- 
man, 39 Division Street, Newark 2, 
New Jersey. 

Albert Coleman, member Local 
671, Evansville, Indiana. 

Earl Evans, member Local 671, 
Evansville, Indiana. 

Johnnie Walker, member Local 
671, Evansville, Indiana. 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Club Savoy, Portland, Oregon, is 
declared to be Forbidden Territory 
to all but members of Local 99, 
Portland, Oregon. 


REMOVED FROM 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
Spar Club and Edwin Pulster, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


CORRECTION 


The December issue of the “In- 
ternational Musician” reported the 
death of Tom Matney of Local 332, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, instead 
of Vice-President Art Parent. 


TRI-STATE MUSICIANS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Canton, Ohio, 
January 3, 1949. 
My Dear Secretary: 

Tri-State dues are now due for 
1949. The amount your Loca! will 
pay depends on the number of mem- 
bers. The smallest Local will pay 
$5.00 and the largest not more than 
$25.00. ($5.00 for each 100 mem- 
bers or majority fraction thereof.) 

You will recall that the Confer- 
ence accepted the offer of Local No. 
24, Akron, Ohio, to entertain the 
Tri-State in 1949. This will be the 
second time that Akron has been 
the host of the delegates from Ohio, 
Kentucky and West Virginia. We 
may depend that Local No, 24 will 
always do its part. 

In order to save time and space, 
I will quote from a recent letter I 
received from Logan Teagle: 


The Tri-State Conference of 
Ohio, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia will be held at the May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, on 
April 23 and 24, 1949, beginning 
at 2:00 o’clock P. M., Akron time. 
The room rates are as follows: 
Singles, $3.30 and up; doubles, 
$5.50 and up; twins, $7.70 and up; 
suites, $12.00 and up. Delegates 
should reserve rooms well in ad- 
vance and advise the hotel that 
they will attend the Tri-State Mu- 
sicians’ Conference. 

Thanking you in advance for your 
prompt remittance of 1949 dues and 
hoping to greet you at the May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, on Sat- 
urday, April 23, I am, 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, 

CHARLES WEEKS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Local 25, Terre Haute, Ind.—Pres- 
ident, Virgil E. Dean, 310 South 
16th St. 

Local 30, St. Paul, Minn.—Presi- 
dent, Dick Kadrie, 436 Wabasha St. 

Local 36, Topeka, Kan.—Secre- 
tary, Louis H. Eversole, 621 Topeka 
Blvd. 

Local 55, Meriden, Conn.—Secre- 


tary, Miss Frances J. Budleski, P. O. | 


Box 165, Yalesville, Conn. 

Local 63, Bridgeport, Conn.—Sec- 
retary, Harold Wm. Hartley, 69 
Church Hill Road, Bridgeport 19, 
Conn. 

Local 65, Houston, Texas—Presi- 
dent, Lawrence R. Lambert, 530 
Kress Bldg., Houston 2, Texas. 

Local 72, Fort Worth, Texas— 
President, Paul Huffor, 397 West 
Fourth St., Fort Worth 2, Texas; 
Secretary, Paul Huffor, 397 West 
Fourth St., Fort Worth 2, Texas. 

Local 86, Youngstown, Ohio— 
President, Herbert MacPherson, 33 
North Hazel St. 

Local 98, Edwardsville, Ill.—Sec- 
retary, Walter W. Schlemer, 408 
North Buchanan St. 

Local 101, Dayton, Ohio—Secre- 
tary, Harry W. Krebs, 301-3 Canby 
Bldg. 

Local 103, Columbus, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, Evan Hughes, 66 East Broad 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Local 105, Spokane, Wash.—Sec- 
retary, George T. Davis, 502 Empire 
State Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. 

Local 109, Pittsfield, Mass.—Presi- 
dent, Charles DeBlois, Main St., 
Hinsdale, Mass. 

Local 113, Redding, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, Walter Ray, 1615 Walnut St. 

Local 117, Tacoma, Wash.—Secre- 
tary, Grady Morehead, P. O. Box 528. 

Local 135, Reading, Pa.-—Secre- 
tary, Daniel H. Gehret, 1624 North 
11th St. 

Local 141, Kokomo, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, Robert K. Harvey, 1246 South 
Jay St. 

Local 145, Vancouver, B. C., Can- 
ada—Secretary, George E. Leach, 
553 Granville St., Suite 51. 

Local 156, International Falls, 
Minn.—President, Roy Mason, Fort 
Frances, Ontario, Canada. 

Local 162, Lafayette, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, Maury Mahns, 20 North 
27th St. 

Local 163, Gloversville, N. Y.— 
President, Vernon Robertshaw, R. F. 
D. 4, Perth Road, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Local 172, East Liverpool, Ohio— 
President, Robert L. Hall, 1579 Holi- 
day St. 

Local 187, Sharon, Pa.—Secretary, 
Phil King, 50 River Ave. 

Local 196, Champaign, I1l.—Presi- 
dent, Edw. E. “Bud” Roderick, Box 
542, Station A. 

Local 207, Salina, Kan.—Presi- 
dent, Miiton Lewis, 414 South 5th St. 

Local 210, Fresno, Calif.—Secre- 
tary, Margaret Bettencourt, 1127 
Van Ness. 

Local 225, Coeur d’Alene, Tdaho— 
President, Charles Holmes; Secre- 
tary, Charles A. Best, 420 Sherman 
Ave., P. O. Box 88. 

Local 227, Shawano, Wis.—Presi- 


dent, Elmer Martens, Embarrass, 
Wis. 
Local 241, Butte, Mont.—Secre- 


tary, Albert Kreitinger, 41%4 North 
Main St. 

Local 244, Glasgow, Mont.—Secre- 
tary, Fred Bruce, Box 242, Glasgow, 
Mont. 

(Continued on page thirty-five) 












Martin is the saxophone 
designed for unequaled 
depth of tone... 
the “3rd dimension” 
sound you need 
in playing today’s 
music, Try a new 
Martin alto or tenor 
on the job, and you'll 
know why so many 
top stars play 
Martin! 








MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ELKHART, INDIANA 








* Headliners 


like these play 
Martin — 














Les Robinson 
Andy Bagni 
‘Ray Ekstrand 
Earl Bostic 
Lennie Hambro 
Walter Thomas 
Andy Brown, 
and many 
others. 














The LEWERENZ MOUTHPIECES 


For Clarinet. The NU-MODEL, made from 
tubber; far better tone; easier free blowing; 
accurate facings; will improve your playing. 
Refacing. Hand-finished reeds. Descriptive 
list free. WM. LEWERENZ, 3016 Texas 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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A.F.M. Pays Musical Tribute 


Crowded Washington, D. C., during Inaugu- 
ration Week found the American Federation of 
Musicians very much in evidence, making good 
on its post-election pledge to “mark the date as 
a day of harmony in music as it will most cer- 
tainly be in the nation’s history.” The result 
was a joyful celebration that topped in good 
cheer and as a spectacle anything ever seen in 
our capital city. The encouragement, financial 
and otherwise, of the AFM was a key factor in 
this achievement. ° 

Mr. Petrillo was named National Music Chair- 
man for the inauguration. In his capacity he 
and his staff began two and a half months of 
hard work that paid off in these events of In- 
auguration Week: 

Monday, January 17th. Mr. Petrillo went to 
the White House armed with a silver plaque 
hailing the President as a “Champion of World 
Peace” and a gold card naming the President 
an honorary life member of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. With him was President 
William Green of the AFL. 

Wednesday, January 19th. The Inaugural 
Gala was held in the mammoth Washington Na- 
tional Guard Armory at 8:30 P. M. This high- 
spot of the week, featuring many stars of stage, 
screen, and radio, was possible through the aid 
of the Federation. Our union supplied Phil 
Spitalny and his all-girl band, Lionel Hampton 
and his band, Hans Kindler conducting the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, and an excellent pit 
band from Local 161 led by Sam Jack Kaufman. 
In addition, we defrayed much of the cost of 
decoration and the stage—directly making pos- 
sible the conversion of the huge armory into a 
beautiful theatre. : 

Your International Executive Board can bear 
witness to the pleasure of the President and his 
family, who remained to the end of the show 
well after midnight. A majority of the Board 
was able to come to Washington and was seated, 
with Mr. Petrillo, directly behind the President’s 
box. In an intermission reception Mr. Truman 
renewed his thanks to Mr. Petrillo, and to the 
stars of the show. An acknowledgment in the 
program stated: 

“The Inaugural Committee acknowledges 
with gratitude the generous assistance of 
James C. Petrillo, National Music Chairman 
of the 1949 Inaugural, and the members of 
the American Federation of Musicians in 
the production of the Inaugural Gala.” 
Thursday, January 20th. This was the big 

day for the President, and it was no disappoint- 
ment for the Federation. Following the swear- 
ing-in on the Capitol steps, the President and 
Vice-President Barkley went to the reviewing 
stand in front of the White House, where they 
stood for three and a half hours in cold, clear 
weather to watch the inaugural parade. In a 
place of honor directly across the street our own 
President and International Executive Board also 
braved the cold. 

The AFM float, featuring live music from 
the top of a white piano 30 feet by 11 feet pre- 


The inaugural parade float built by the American Federation of Musicians was greeted with a 
smile of pleased recognition by the Federation’s new honorary life member—just sworn in as 
President of the United States. This picture shows the float, equipped with a first-rate band and 


excellent amplification system, nearing the stretch run past the White House. 


A picture of this 


float passing the reviewing stand also appeared in Life magazine of January 31. 


ceded by giant golden clefs and trimmed in 
red, white and blue, saluted the President and 
Vice-President with “Say It With Music” and 
“I’m Just Wild About Harry.” A banner atop 
the float announced that “We’re Just Wild 
About Harry.” This float was hailed by the one 
and a half million spectators along the parade 
route—many of them singing to our music— 
as the popular numbers by the band afforded a 
welcome change from dozens of military bands, 
The band was organized by Leon Brusiloff. 


Following their attendance at the President’s 
reception at the National Art Gallery, your In- 
ternational Executive Board attended the In- 
augural Ball, also in the Armory, sitting in a 
box just to the right of the stage. Here some 
5,000 top-ranking Democratic celebrants moved 
to the music of five bands furnished by the Fed- 
eration—Benny Goodman for jazz, Guy Lom- 
bardo for sweet music, Xavier Cugat for Latin 
rhythms, and two Washington society bands— 
Barnee Breeskin’s and Sidney Seidenman’s. 
Cugat’s band was flown from Miami. A revolv- 
ing stage presented the bands in order, without 
a break. | 

Friday, January 21. This concluding day of 
the week’s festivities found the International 
Executive Board honored at a Carlton Hotel 


luncheon by President Paul Schwarz and the 
Executive Board of Local 161. Mr. Petrillo ad- 
dressed both boards with an analysis of Labor's 
role in the campaign—characterized by the lack 
of faith by many Labor leaders in their true 
friend—and an appeal for Labor statesmanship. 


* * * 


A special AFM-inaugural project was the all- 
Missouri band, representing every local in the 
state and sent to Washington by the Federation. 
This excellent group played at several functions 
and was an added feature at the Inaugural Ball, 
where it played the Missouri Waltz. It was led 
by Jimmy Downey of St. Louis. 


It may be seen that there was scarcely an 
event during the week that did not reflect the 
Federation’s contribution to the inauguration of 
a great President. In addition to those listed 
above, the Washington local provided an R. & T. 
band for the Freedom Train, and the Federation 
supplied music for a dance at the National Press 
Club, whose members include the leading mold- 
ers of American opinion, as well as for a num- 
ber of Congressional and political functions. 

All told, we achieved more than “a day of 
harmony in music”—we provided a solid week 
of the best in live music. 
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"Who Is Now 


President Harry S. Truman, who, in the 
words of President Petrillo, is “a fellow musi- 
cian and a great fighting President,” became an 
honorary life member of the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians on January 17th. 


In a brief presentation ceremony at the White 
House, President Petrillo presented Mr. Truman 
with a gold membership card and a sterling silver 
plaque commemorating the first time any Presi- 
dent accepted membership in a trade union— 
an historic event of considerable pride to the 
Federation. William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, accompanied Mr. Petrillo 
on his 11:00 A. M. appointment at the White 
House executive offices. 

While a score of still and movie cameras re- 
corded the presentation, Mr. Petrillo told the 
President that the “bond of affection between 
musicians” demanded that the Chief Executive 
be accorded full rights of honorary membership 
and added jokingly that it would no longer be 
necessary for Margaret Truman to obtain per- 
mission to play piano duets with her father. 

The President, jovial and smiling, was most 
cordial in his greeting to the two labor leaders. 
The off-record discussion concerned some aspects 
of the recent election campaign and the outlook 
for labor legislation. 








ev a SBI i 


President Truman’s Gold 
Membership Card 


Concluding the friendly meeting, Presidents 
Petrillo and Green reminded Mr. Truman: “We 





























Plaque Commemorating First Presidential 
Union Membership 


are now your presidents, just as you are our 
President.” 


Affairs of the Federation 


To All Locals of the American Federation of Musicians 


Since the previous issue of the International 
Musician, many more recording and transcrip- 
tion companies have executed agreements with 
the A. F. of M. The following is a complete 
list of all of the companies that have signed such 
agreements as of January 27, 1949. 


With each issue of The International Musi- 
cian*we shall publish a revised list of all signa- 
tory companies. . 

For your convenience we are listing the re- 
cording and transcription companies separately. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDING COMPANIES 


Accordion Music Publishing Co., 46 Greenwich Ave., New York City. 
Adventure Records Company, 1674 Broadway, New York City. 
Alba Records Mfg. Company, 922 East 163rd St., Bronx, N. Y. 
Ambassador Music Company, 477 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
America Record Company, 4815 Staunton Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Arts Recording Studios, 29 West 57th St., New York City. 

Aladdin Recordings, 4918 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Apex Recording Studios, Inc., 119 West 57th St., New York City. 
Atlantic Recording Corp., 301 West 54th St., New York City. 


Azteca Records, 408 North Main St., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bermar, Inc., 540 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Brinkley Recording Studio, 232 East Erie St., Chicago, III. 

The Pat Ballard Music Corp., 50 Chippewa Road, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Capitol Records, Inc., Sunset and Vine, Hollywood, Calif. 

Gene Carroll Studios, 2157 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Carroll Records, 58-30 80th St., Elmhurst, L. I. N. Y. 

Castle Record Company, 9059 Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 
Chapel Recordings, 152 North Sixth St., New Hyde Park, N. Y. 
Chicago Recording Studios, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
Cinemart, Inc., 565 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Coastal Recording Company, Inc., 136 West 52nd St., New York City. 
Continental Recorders, 263 West 54th St., New York City. 

Columbia Records, Inc., 1473 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Circle Sound, Inc., 13 East Third St., 


New York City. 


Dana Music Company, Inc., 286 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(Please turn to page thirty-four) 
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From the VA Administrator 


Office of the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs 


Washington, D. C. 
January 19, 1949 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 


I deeply appreciate your sending me an 
advance copy of the booklet of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians entitled 
“Music for the People.” 


I was particularly interested in the ac- 
count.of the cooperation between the Fed- 
.eration and Veterans Administration to 
bring music to veterans who are still hos- 
pitalized. 


This is an outstanding program which 
I trust will continue for a long time to 
bring happiness to our sick and disabled 
veterans, 


With all best wishes, believe me, I am 
Most sincerely yours, 


CARL R. GRAY, JR. 


Administrator. 


















The American Federation of Musicians, through 
President Petrillo, has been granted an “Award 
of Recognition” for its contribution to the suc- 
cessful tour of the Freedom Train. The award 
was issued during the last visit of the train to 
Philadelphia and was presented by Forces United 
for Intelligent Citizenship, sponsor of the train’s 
return to the home of Independence Hall. 


The award states that Forces United is “privi- 
leged to present this Award of Recognition to 
James C. Petrillo, President of the American 
Federation of Musicians, whose inspired leader- 
ship and cooperation resulted in the participation 
of musicians from coast to coast in the American 
Heritage Good Citizenship Program and tour of 
the ‘Freedom Train.’” 


A major contribution to the train’s tour was 
made by the Federation’s locals. Many supplied 
bands for welcoming ceremonies and some 
offered music throughout the train’s stay in 
their jurisdictions. Much of this was financed 
by the Recording and Transcription Fund. 

Two other labor organizations were similarly 
honored. Citations were made to Ronald Reagan, 
President of the Screen Actors Guild, and to 
Clayton Collier, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Variety Artists. 


Others cited by Forces United include At- 
torney General Tom Clark, officials of the 
American Heritage Foundation, leaders in the 
entertainment industry, and the railroad men 
who made the transportation of the vital Ameri- 
can documents possible. 


Forces United 


FOR INTELLICENT CITIZENSHIP 


SPONSOR OF THE RETURN TO PHILADELPRIA OF 
“THE FREEDOM TRAIN” 
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James C. Petrillo 
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Recognition For Public Service 





John A. Blatnik 


Mr. James C. Petrillo, President 
American Federation of Musicians 
570 Lexington Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 


Minnesota group at the Statler Hotel. 


thanks and appreciation. 

With best personal regards, 
Jab/br 
CC Local 161, AFM. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


House or REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C. 


I am writing to express the appreciation of the Democratic-Farmer-Labor delega- 
tion in Congress from the State of Minnesota to you and to the Washington Musicians 
Union, Local 161, for your courtesies during Inauguration week. 

Minnesotians arriving in Washington, D. C., were greeted at the train by Mr. Erwin 
Howard Devron, a member of your Washington Local and a talented accordionist. Mr. 
Devron was also kind enough to provide entertainment at a reception arranged for the 


Senator Hubert Humphrey and the three new members of Congress, Representa- 
tives Roy Wier, Fred Marshall, and Eugene McCarthy, join me in this expression of our 


Sincerely yours, 


Member, Committee on Public Works 


January 20, 1949 


JOHN A. BLATNIK, M. C. 








1949 Convention City 


AN FRANCISCO is one of the colorful and 
S historic cities of America. It’s a place where 

you can eat in any language, and see any 
kind of scenery you prefer: mountains, ocean 
vistas, canyons, huge redwood forests—Muir 
Woods is only half an hour’s drive over the 
Golden Gate Bridge, the longest suspension span 
in the world. 


One item the local boosters soft-pedal is that 
the famous California climate in the Bay area 
is now and then afflicted with fog. Also, the 
temperature drops at night, and occasionally in 
the daytime. Visiting conventioners should not 
make the mistake of leaving their topcoats at 
home; and light-weight wool clothes are a better 





CONVENTION NOTICE 


The 1949 Convention of the American 
Federation of Musicians will be held at the 
Civic Auditorium in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, during the week of June 6th. Full 
information regarding hotel arrangements 
will be transmitted to the locals with the 
Official Notice to Delegates and will also 
be published in the next issue of the 
International Musician. 


Fraternally yours, 


LEO CLUESMANN, © 
Secretary, A. F. of M. 











bet than tropicals. ..The fact is that even. the 
suminers are on the nippy side. 

Maybe this invigorating climate accounts for 
the lively pace of San Francisco life. There’s 
entertainment for every taste. The live theatre 
still flourishes. The city is famous for its civic 


opera, and for the symphony orchestra under 
Pierre Monteux. The art galleries in the Palace 
of the Legion of Honor and in the 1915 Expo- 
sition Palace of Fine Arts are deservedly famous; 
(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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~ All. | Know About Arranging Music 


I. Music in general and strings in particular. 


My first brush with the job of arranging music 
for two or more human beings to play came 
when I was nine years old. My sister, age seven, 
was practicing a piece in canon form called “The 
Naughty Pixie Mocking His Mother.” I hit on 
the idea that it would be fun to get my violin 
and play the Pixie’s part while my sister played 
the “Mother” on the piano. It went very well 
and we both got the giggles over the result. As 
children never let well enough alone, I then got 
into a little difficulty by trying to do the same 
thing with my new cornet, but after playing two 
notes in F major I had to play the rest of it in 
G to make it sound right. 

My father assured me that there was nothing 
wrong with the cornet; cornets were just made 
that way. If you played on C they sounded in 
B flat. All I could say was “Oh.” 

I’m glad to be able to talk about orchestration 
and orchestras to professionals. It would shock 
you to know how few otherwise intelligent men 
and women in the great big world know what 
the word “orchestration” means. The poor 
dears, especially the young poor dears, have in 
the last few years added the word to their vocabu- 
lary, but, oh boy! Even to some of the best- 
known producers and directors of pictures and 


plays a piece played at mM . ™M : d = 80 


is a different orchestration at 
MM. d= 46 


Knowledge Is Not Enough 


I am sometimes asked to give lessons in ar- 
ranging. The answer is simple: “What I actually 
know about it, I can tell in about twenty minutes 
—not even enough for a half-hour lesson. As 
to the other elements that go into a beautiful 
arrangement, your guess has every chance to be 
as good as mine.” 

So here, in three chapters, is all I know; be- 
ginning with what I know about strings: 

To write beautifully for strings is a simple 
matter. That is, of course, if you are an arranger. 
All you have to do is to have played violin, viola, 
cello and bass since you were a child. (What! 
no viol da gamba?) 


Read Scores—And Listen! 


If by any chance you spent your youth in pool 
halls, or milking cows, or going to college, the 
next best thing to playing stringed instruments 
is to browse over scores, especially the chamber 
music of the masters, and then listen—not to 
phonographs and radios, but to live players. 

What the four fingers of the left hand can do 
with a stringed instrument is either a life study 
or a very simple matter, depending on what you 
want to get out of life. A violinist friend of 
mine recommended Dounes’s violin exercises to 
me one time. I bought a copy and started to 
Practice, with the effect on my left hand that 
on the following Saturday 1 muffed a throw 
from the outfield and let two runs score. To 
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A Few Notes 
Not Meant for the Laymen, 
by Robert Russell Bennett 





ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 





Robert Russell Bennett has managed to 
divide his time between his own compo- 
sitions and the scoring which he does as 
orchestrator and arranger for musical 
shows, films, and radio. Among the more 
recent shows which he has orchestrated 
are: “Oklahoma,” “Finian’s Rainbow,” 
“Annie Get Your Gun” (in collaboration 
with Phil Lang and Ted Royal), “Carmen 
Jones,” “Allegro,” “Inside U. S. A.” and 
the newcomer to Broadway, “Kiss Me, 
Kate.” 

Among Bennet’s recent compositions for 
orchestra are the Sixth Symphony, Con- 
certo in B Minor for Piano and Orchestra, 
“Overture to an Imaginary Drama,” and 
Concerto in A, Violin and Orchestra. 

Since 1947 Mr. Bennett has been presi- 
dent of the National Association for Amer- 
ican Composers and Conductors. 











play Dounes’ exercises well you ought to have 
two violins. There isn’t room on one for all he 
makes you do. 

But on the subject of what to write for the 
violin, rather than how to play it, experience 
shows that the number of tone colors and tech- 
nical tricks you can get out of fiddlers is rela- 
tively small. Strings give beauty and personality 
—even emotion—but not very much “Wow! 
What was that?” The string section remains 
the staff of life for an orchestrator, no matter 
what garish ear-tickling turns up in the passing 


parade of tone color, but, like bread, it keeps 
you reaching for the butter and jam. 


Nix on Octaves 


A personal note on violins, and indeed all 
strings: If ever, years after my death, any man 
discovers a passage written by me in octaves 
where the fingering is 1-4, 1-4, 1-4, etc., that 
man is hereby requested to dig me up and kick 
me. This means that with the first finger on 
the A string and the little finger on the E the 
player starts sliding around from octave to 
octave, as in Wilhelmj’s arrangement of Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria.” Violinists, who have spent 
your lives getting these passages in tune, why 
are you kidding yourselves? Some time in the 
dark past a violinist heard a pianist play octaves 
and decided, by golly, he could do it too! So 
now violin students sit and hear virtuosi do it 
and all gasp with admiration, while the sounds 
are simply unbearable to the sensitive ear. The 
first finger on the lower string has an entirely 
different vibrato and a different “timbre” from 
the fourth finger on the higher string, and the 
only time it is any good is when it is a little out 
of tune, to depict savagery or bitter complaint. 

Cellists and bassists can do the same damage 
by bringing the thumb into play, but their liter- 
ature is much more innocent in this respect. As 
for violists, what literature there is for the “big 
second fiddle” is also comparatively free from 
octaves. 


It’s Not in the Books 


Many treatises exist on the subject of instru- 
mentation. Many of them are sound and sober, 
and can be a great help to inexperienced ar- 
rangers. The large chapters devoted to strings 
are useful, but there is no way to cover string 
writing and string playing in a book. The 
problems are too simple, fundamentally, being 
problems of “How does it sound?” or “What 
does it make you think of?”—and you can’t 
write books for the human soul. It can’t read. 
Take for instance the sound of cellos as the top 
voice of a four-part, or any-part, harmony: What 
is your impression, with these crying tones lead- 
ing the quietly sedate harmony-notes of low 
violins and violas? What is my impression? Is 
it the same as yours or even similar? How will 
you describe your impression in print? 

And again the problems are too extensive, if 
one is to take up the actual art of playing the 
instruments. Read your scores, study them, 
listen outwardly to good players, and, more im- 
portant, listen inwardly to yourself. Then you'll 
be a good arranger, and can look for work. 


Doubling Strings and Woodwinds 


Almost without exception, in the case of small 
orchestras especially, the strings get the greatest 
admiration when they are doubled in unison by 
the “color sections” of the orchestra. Never have 
so many compliments been flung at the arrangers 
of theatre music on their writing for strings as 
when they were also writing for oboes, flutes, 
horns, etc., to play the same music at the same 

(Continued on page thirty-three) 





ew Musicals... 


Alfred Drake, lead in “Kiss Me, Kate,” explains to the boys in the (L. to r.) Patricia Morison, Alfred Drake, Lisa Kirk, and Harold Lang 
play within the play how he keeps the girls tamed. give Shakespeare all they’ve got in “Kiss Me, Kate.” 


Members of the chorus in “Kiss Me, Kate” Bobby Clark as the President’s husband with A baker’s dozen of the fifty girls in Michael 
in the pause that refreshes. Irene Rich in “As the Girls Go.” Todd’s “As the Girls Go.” 











Joan Roberts and Jack McCauley sing and dance Phil Silvers as Harrison Floy in “High Button Shoes” takes the Longsheet family for a ride in 
“1 Still Get Jealous” in “High Button Shoes.” the first Model T seen in New Brunswick, N. J., late in the Naughty-Naught’s (1900’s to you). 
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Viola Essen (right) and three of the dancers Nancy Walker (front) leads the chorus in Paul and Grace Hartman do a balancing act 
in “Along Fifth Avenue.” the “Santo Dinero” Ballet. in “All for Love,” in which they star. 


ichael Bert Wheeler gives Miiton Frome needed support in the revue, “All The chorus really go to town in “All for Love,” expressing their exalted 
for Love.” These comics provide the broad humor. admiration for beauty—and not in the abstract. 


A whimsical “kid” number, the “Friday Dancing Class,” in the intimate L. to r.:Carol Channing, William Eythe, George Hall, and Anne Renee 
revue, “Lend an Ear.” Mow packing them in at the National Theatre. Anderson, in the opera parody “Words Without Song” in “Lend an Ear.” 
ll 
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XCEPT FOR some of the costumes, there’s 
nothing intimate about the new revue at 
the Broadhurst, Along Fifth Avenue. It’s 

loud, fast, and lit up like a desert sunset—be- 
tween blackouts. The music, jokes, and sketches 
are strictly metropolitan—but not borrowed from 
the opera. 

The scenery is Fifth Avenue, all right; but 
New York’s main stem takes on a Bowery aroma 
when Nancy Walker cuts loose with her rowdy 
antics, clamorous cracks, and funny, deadpan 
singing. Jackie Gleason adds the Brooklyn 
touch, while rival comedian Hank Ladd, the 
Fifth Avenue m. c. in top-hat, supplies genteel 
Bronx cheers for the show, in a manner blend- 


ing Lucius Beebe with Wolcott Gibbs. 


Nancy Walker Dishes It Out 


Nancy Walker likes to work behind the 
counter in this show. In her opening sketch 
she’s selling perfume. She first tests the cus- 
tomer’s blood pressure to see how strong a blend 
he can take. Then, slipping off her smock, and 
tucking a rose in her hair, she sits on the counter 
and holds a stop watch on the victim to see how 
long it takes the scent to exert its pulling power. 
Again, as a counter girl in a lunch joint, she 
rebuffs the efforts of a gourmet to learn “What's 
in the Middle” of a nondescript pastry. After 
long and raucous parleying, she lets him have 
the pie full in the face. In a third sketch she 
comes out from behind her newsstand to sing 
a parody of “My Bill,” celebrating the below- 
average charms of her boy friend, one Irving. 
This number has the title “Chant d’Amour,” and 
it’s on the whole preferable to the straight ro- 
mantic and torch songs in the show, though 
these are sung pleasantly enough by Donald 
Richards and Carol Bruce, who is unusually 
elegant in dark electric blue that sets off her 
exotic brunette coloring. 


Hank Ladd Calls It Choreography 


The semi-serious numbers go better when 
they’re orchestrated by the dance pantomime 
supplied by ballerina Viola Essen and tap-dancer 
Johnny Coy. “Skyscraper Blues” is a nostalgic 
rendering of the old theme that New York is 
a lonesome town; “Washington Square” pro- 
vides a good setting for the song “I Love Love 
in New York.” 

High point of the dance numbers is a mock 
duel called “Challenge,” in which Johnny Coy 
dares Viola Essen to a trial of skill: tap vs. ballet. 
Tap wins when the ballerina shifts styles, and 
joins Coy in a riotous tap finale that only ballet- 
trained dancers could execute. 


The Sketches: Deft, Funny and Unsubtle 


A Fifth Avenue shop window comes to life 
when three jockeys develop an animated inter- 
est in three mannequins who are being dressed 
(sketchily) and installed in the next compart- 
ment; all six osmose through the plate glass and 
go through a stylized pony dance routine that 
might be taken as a satire on Agnes De Mille’s 
contribution to American ballet. There’s also a 
sketch, “Vacation in the Store,” which has some 
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New Revues — Intimate and Otherwise 


“Dancing in the Streets,” a musical rejoicing in. 


fun with department store paternalism. The 
credit line reads “courtesy of Lord and Taylor,” 
who furnished the props—about a third of their 
stock, apparently—to aid in their own undoing. 

There’s a burlesque on a fashionable murder 
mystery, the corpse turning out to be drunk, not 
dead; and by way of counterpoint, a whimsical 
number in which Donald Richards explains to 
a little Harlem girl that “A Trip Doesn’t Care 
at All.” Seems she has no idea what a trip is, 
never having had one. 

The first act finale, which Hank Ladd ex- 
plained was located by prolonging Fifth Avenue 
due south 3,567 miles, is an uproarious tropical 
extravaganza, “Santo Dinero,” designed to end 
all South American numbers. 


Critical Grousing . 

Some of the critics growled at this license 
with locale, and that’s not all they complained 
about. One said the show was vulgar. (It does 
have the common touch.) Others said many of 
the gags were old, and the routines corny. 
Maybe so. But have the New York drama 
critics never heard how the great humorists— 
Rabelais and Mark Twain, for example—could 
put the transformer on an old joke? Or how 
Lew Dockstader got his minstrel show fixed up 
with some brand new routines, but the custom- 
ers would have none of them? They wanted 
the classics. Maybe the critics in acquiring taste 
have lost their gusto. 

For our money, the numerous collaborators 
who have hatched and staged Along Fifth Ave- 
nue dress up their material so deftly, and put 
it over with such a big head of steam behind it, 
that they score a huge comic success. The audi- 
ence at the first matinee agreed. If there had 
been any more laughs, they’d have killed each 
other. 


A Showman’s Show 


In fact, this is a showman’s show. It’s also 
for the visiting firemen, and for any native New 
Yorkers who like to go to fires. If further proof 
is needed, look at the program notes on the cast. 
From internal evidence, we conclude they’re 
penned by that wary but unjaded veteran press 
agent for the show, Richard Maney. When a 
press agent thinks well enough of an offering 
to bestir himself to this extra labor, the show 
has to be good. Here are a few of his pearls 
which the critics overlooked: 

Nancy Walker . . . menacing if bogus ballerina 
in “Look, Ma, I’m Dancing” . . . a distaff cab 
driver in “On the Town”. . . eight years ago 
a quaking vaudeville single in Bridgeport . . . 
Her prior efforts to win both recognition and a 
working wage are of too macabre a nature to 
be set down here. 

Hank Ladd .. . at the age of four: played a 
banjo in vaudeville . . . has been dancer, singer, 
gag-writer, actor, straight man, and now, mira- 
bile dictu, a comedian . . . active if not elaborately 
mentioned in the early radio programs of Bob 
Hope and ‘Olsen and Johnson (i. e., he wrote 
their gags!). 

Johnny Coy .. . first kicked up his heels in 


the presence of Mary Martin which was am. 
bushed by the Boston reviewers. 

Maybe the show’s promoters should pacify the 
critics by having Maney rewrite the gags. It’s 
true there are not many lapses into social sig- 
nificance. But Hank Ladd has one amusing 
crack about a counterfeiter who complained 
that the U. S. mint was running unfair com- 
petition with his free enterprise. 


Lend An £ar 


Lend an Ear, intimate revue at the National 
Theatre, after knocking around the straw-hat 
circuit since 1941, tried out in Hollywood, and 
then came East. It’s a good deal subtler and 
more delicate stuff than Along Fifth Avenue, 
but, by the same token, nothing like as broad 
and robust. It’s all of a piece, the sketches, 
lyrics and music having been all contrived by 
the single hand of Charles Gaynor. Judging by 
the material, Gaynor was born in a greenroom 
and has stuck around theatres, movie studios, 
ballet rehearsal halls, and the opera all his life. 
There’s very little reference to the big world 
outside. Keeping within the limits of the show 
world, he does a nice parody on the girlie-girlie 
show of around 1912, in a telescoped two-act 
sketch called “The Gladiola Girl.” “Words 
Without Song” hits on the ingenious idea of 
laying bare the full idiocy of opera librettos by 
having the cast speak the lines in highfalutin 
tones—but without any vocal music; full orches- 
tration, however, points up the preposterous side 
of grand opera. In this number, and in the ribs 
on movie stars, an opulert blonde named Carol 
Channing carries off comic honors. 

This revue is an inside job on show business, 
as it seems to the younger generation of actors 
and actresses. It’s full of reminiscences of other 
shows—the Betty Comden-Adolph Green Billion 
Dollar Baby, for example—but that’s quite in 
the revue tradition. 


High Button Shoes Kevisited 


The best comedy in High Button Shoes is in 
Jerome Robbins’ “Bathing Beauty Ballet” in the 
second act. Robbins blends Mack Sennett rou- 
tines, 1905 costumes, and modern rhythms in a 
breath-taking mélange, complete with Keystone 
cops, a gorilla, and mobsters, all playing hide 
and seek in and out of Atlantic City bathhouses. 
Joan Roberts’ and Jack McCauley’s duets stand 
out as ‘the song hits of the play: “Papa, Won't 
You Dance With Me,” and “T Still Get Jealous.” 
There’s a book mixed up in this. show—some- 
thing blending Life With Father, a George Ade 
fable about the city slicker con man, and a rah- 
rah varsity episode. But the best parts of the 
show are really in the vaudeville-revue tradition. 
Phil Silvers, the comedian, is funniest in the 
number, “Nobody Ever Died for Dear Old Rut- 
gers,” which is a take-off on all varsity shows. 


—S. S. S. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Speaking of Music... 





Claudio Arrau 


Eugene Ormandy 


Bad Boy Keforms 


EORGE ANTHEIL’S Fifth Symphony, 
G premiered by the Philadelphia Orchestra 

on January 4th, stands out in this review- 
er’s mind for the sheer lyricism of the second 
movement, the adagio molto. Either we have 
come to listen to ultra-modern music with new 
ears or Mr. Antheil is writing modern music 
with a new slant. Anyway, this movement sang 
—and not in the forced manner of ambitious 
coloraturas but in the happy, unstartled fashion 
of children. And there was a pastoral quality, 
too, in the melodies—yes, we said melodies and 
we are still speaking of Antheil—which opened 
out chord on chord as simply as a tale. 

The first movement, though, the Allegro, 
seemed too often to effect parallel motion in 
fifths, thirds, sixths—whatever. In any case, we 
missed harmonizations as we know them. Nor 
did the repeated shifts from soft to loud and 
back again always seem called for. At least not 
that final, dinning fortissimo. 

The third and final movement, the Allegretto 
maestoso, was more eloquent again, though the 
craftsmanship showed through in spots and one 
became conscious of the instruments separately. 
However, toward the close mere coordination 
developed into unity of mood, exuberant and 
triumphant. The whole work told us this: the 
bad boy of music has emerged from his destruc- 
tive period. He has decided to accept life, per- 
haps even to fashion it into something of endur- 
ing beauty. 

On the same program Claudio Arrau played 
Brahms’ Concerto No. 2 in B-flat major, Op. 83, 
for Piano and Orchestra, played with great 
breadth and power but no showiness. Here is 
a pianist who knows how to give proper sub- 
servience to under-lines as he knows how to 
bring out the solo lines—a pianist with humility. 
It is a necessary attribute for soloing in Brahms, 
where the weight of melody so dexterously shifts 
between piano and orchestra. This latter unit, 
incidentally, was quite as coordinated as the 
former. And in the Andante movement the 
cello solo, played by Paul Olefsky, stood on a par 
with the pianism of Arrau. And that is saying 
much. 
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American Music Festival 


Five American composers heafd their works 
performed in Carnegie Hall on January 12th by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Serge Koussevitzky. This concert was 
the first of two devoted entirely to contemporary 
American music and presented on the subscrip- 
tion series of the Boston Symphony. 

William Schuman’s vigorous “American Fes- 
tival Overture,” first performed in 1939, was a 
rousing opening number. The young composer, 
Lukas Foss, conducted his own work, “Re- 
cordare,” in its New York premiere. The title 
is used in the sense of remembrance, and what 
the composer has recorded is mainly tragic in 
character. 

A work of lyric beauty and musical eloquence 
is Samuel Barber’s Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra. It was given a fine performance by Ruth 
Posselt, who has introduced many contemporary 
concertos to Boston Symphony audiences. This 
composition is unquestionably one of the best. 

Definitely American in color is the “Hymn 
and Fuguing Tune, No. 2” by Henry Cowell, 
which he wrote for string orchestra. The work 
harks back to early American religious music, 
and is rugged and direct in its expression. 

Walter Piston’s Symphony No. 3 was com- 
missioned by the Koussevitzky Music Founda- 
tion and was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1948. 
It is a work of strength and fine musicianship. 

All compositions received convincing and dis- 
tinctive performances by the Boston Symphony. 

Included on the second program were David 
Diamond’s “Rounds for String Orchestra”; Irv- 
ing Fine’s “Toccata Concertante” (first New 
York performance); Concerto in G Major for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 36, by Howard 
Hanson; Symphony No. 3 by Roy Harris; Ed- 
ward Burlingame Hill’s “Music for English Horn 
and Orchestra, Op. 50”; and “A Lincoln Por- 
trait” by Aaron Copland. 


Mistress of Moods 


ENSITIVE playing, pure melody line, and a 
S clear delineation of each composer's style 

are Balbina Brainina’s special gifts, as dem- 
onstrated at the concert at New York’s Town 
Hall. January 26th. Her Chopin was delicacy 
itself. Her Haydn had the sparkling yet tem- 
pered spirit of this master. Her Brahms was 
forthright, her Rachmaninoff delicious. 

The Strimer premiere, “Incantation,” from 
his “Eleven Tales,” was a study in insistence, 
inner force thrusting through each piled chord. 
It was so portrayed as to make eloquent the 
urging plea inherent in every phrase. Joseph 
Strimer, who lives in New York, was present at 
the concert and responded to the enthusiastic ap- 


- plause. The Scriabin was frail and surprisingly 


melodious. The Liszt, of course, was—Liszt. 


Miss Balbina, the last pupil of Paderewski, is 
an honor to her teacher. Exquisite in her por- 
trayal of mood, she moved her audience and, in 
parlance meaningful if old-fashioned, conveyed 
a message to every heart. 





BALBINA BRAININA 


Cello-Piano Duo 


HE GRAUDANS, Nikolai and Joanna, 
cello-piano duo, in their fifth New York 
recital in Town Hall on January 10th, 
showed a fine command of period styles in ren- 


- dering Bach, Beethoven, and Rachmaninoff 


sonatas for the two instruments. Mr. Graudan’s 
style on the cello is solid and substantial, while 
Mrs. Graudan plays with plenty of power and 
precise attack—which showed particularly in _ 
her vigorous and strong rendering of Rach- 
maninoff. 


Purcell in Modern Dress 


The Graudans premiered Victor Babin’s 
“Variations on a Theme by Purcell,” dedicated 
to them by the composer. Babin builds on Pur- 
cell’s “Trumpet Tune” in one of his harpsichord 
pieces. The opening statement is in the seven- 
teenth century style, and the close reverts to this. 
The twelve variations in between are distinctly 
modern in idiom, representing a variety of spare 
and rigorous, often mathematical, ingenuities 
that are about*as remote from Purcell as one 
can imagine. Nevertheless, the piece had a good 
deal of interest as the Graudans interpreted it 
with skill and authority—and evident affection. 
But it would take several hearings to be sure of 
what Babin is saying. Yet one is glad to see 
concert, players welcoming ventures into the 
modern idiom, and breaking away from the 
stock repertory, none too extensive, for the cello- 
piano combination. 

























Eleanor Steber as the Countess, Jarmila Novotna 
as Cherubino, and Italo Tajo as Figaro. 


A New Figaro 


TALO TAJO, new baritone on the Metro- 
politan Opera staff, played in luck for his 
first appearance in the title role of Mozart’s 

Marriage of Figaro, Saturday afternoon, Jan- 
vary 8th. Fritz Busch, of Glyndebourne Opera 
fame, conducted; and the other major roles were 
filled by old Mozartean hands who not only sang 
superbly, but acted with a grace and rhythm 
that made the performance a magical delight. 

Tajo himself, as the conniving Figaro, dis- 
played a robust voice marked by easy, unforced 
delivery and fine resonance. His acting was in 
the broad clowning style, with a good deal of 
leaping about, and rather too many jerky gestures 
not too consonant with Figaro’s slyness and 
subtlety. 

Tajo has evidently been trained in the Italian 
commedia dell’ arte tradition. Had the rest of 
the cast followed this style, his performance 
would have been in keeping. But Eleanor 
Steber as the Countess, Bidu Sayao as Susanna, 
John Brownlee as the Count, and Jarmila No- 
votna as a delightfully roguish Cherubino, played 
in a courtly, finished style, letting the ingrained 
gayety and wit of Mozart’s music convey the 
comedy. Had Tajo been able to see himself 
from out front, he would have detected the dif- 
ference. His comic sense and musical intelli- 
gence are such that he will no doubt modify his 
acting style a bit to bring it in line with the more 
polished and subtle work of his colleagues. 

Musically, the whole performance—including 
Tajo’s—was superb. Fritz Busch kept the or- 
chestral line light and gay and sparkling. Bidu 
Sayao’s Susanna was lyrical ‘and graceful. She 
conveyed with her voice the impish minx, in’ 
contrast to the dignity and splendor of her mis- 
tress, the Countess, so admirably sung by Eleanor 
Steber. Yet when the two exchanged costumes 
in the last act, to fool the Count, their vocal styles 
were so well matched—though each has its own 
excellences—that they made the masquerade 
plausible. Jarmila Novotna’s arias were both 
charming and moving. Brownlee sang with 
solid, manly force, while Baccaloni did Dr. Bar- 
tolo in his usual broad, vigorous vein. 
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What’s more, the singers played up to each 
other, with the result—not always achieved with 


‘an all-star cast—that the performance was ad- 


mirably integrated, and all of a piece, and they 
all acted as if they were really diverted by 
Figaro’s antics. 

The performance was on the air; it could 
equally well have been filmed, recorded and tele- 
vised just as it was given—and you can’t say that 
of many operatic performances, in view of the 
limited rehearsal time. But this Figaro was one 
of those rare and fortunate performances where 
everything goes just right. It was true Mozart. 


Sir John in Love 


HAKESPEARE would have liked to write 
musical plays, but his production budget 
never ran to more than two singing actors. 

His comedies have often served as quarries 
for librettists, however. Latest British venture 
in this direction is an opera, based on The Merry 
Wives of Windsor: Sir John in Love, by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, which was produced Janu- 
ary 20-22 at the Brander Matthews Theatre at 
Columbia University. 

Vaughan Williams’ setting of the story of Fal- 
staff's wooing of Mistress Page and Mistress 
Ford (which landed him in the buckbasket with 
the laundry and eventually in the mud along 
the Thames) is folksy, gay, and good-humored. 
He works in many of the songs from other 
Shakespeare plays, and some of Shakespeare's 
own favorites, such as Greensleeves, a “blues” 
number current in 1598. These song intervals 
are the best part of the score. 

Since the student production used only a pit 
piano, it is perhaps unfair to judge the opera 
without hearing the full orchestration—which is 
Vaughan Williams’ forte. 

But it is hard to see how the best orchestra- 
tion could make up for the shortcomings due to 
the verbal line of the show. Why, with the 
Beggar’s Opera and Gilbert and Sullivan before 
him, Vaughan Williams tried to set to music 
the ordinary connective dialogue, and carry on 
the whole farcical action with music, is hard to 
say. If he had done this as a singspiel, keeping 
many more of Shakespeare’s robust lines, the 
work would be more -convincing. As it is, it 
does not maintain theatrical illusion. Too bad 
Shakespeare wasn’t around to rewrite the play 
in libretto form. 

With these reservations, the performance at 
Columbia was an amusing and rewarding eve- 
ning. Josh Wheeler was a robust and often very 
funny Falstaff, with a good natural folk-opera 
delivery, and a lot of gusto. Gene Symes as 
Dame Quickly was in the real Elizabethan 
“hostess” tradition, with a kind of rollicking 
roll to her musical delivery—and her acting— 
that produced true comedy. The singing 
throughout was notably good, and the cast kept 
on pitch through all the difficulties of Vaughan 
Williams’ counterpoint. Since the time-signa- 
tures changed continually, to keep in step with 
the prose dialogue, the singers had to make 
many quick shifts of tempo, and they kept in 
step remarkably well. The finale, with the 
whole cast executing a complicated dance evolu- 
tion, singing the while, was musically the finest 
thing in the performance, containing the com- 
poser’s most admirable choral passages. Here 


one did not miss the orchestra, since the vocal- 


treatment was orchestral. 


Four Kings Chere Were... 


HEN, ON Saturday afternoon, January 
15th, Metropolitan audiences viewed in 
its fourth performance this season Monte- 

mezzi’s “The Love of Three Kings” they drank 
it in in all its medieval trappings, in all its 
exaggerated clichés, in all its naked melodrama, 
as if it were displayed then and there for the 
first time ever. 

A love duet throughout, it is now ecstatic, now 
pleading, now ominous, now despairing, accord- 
ing to which of the two younger Kings—Man- 
fredo (the husband) or Avito (the lover) is 
singing and according to what progress the old 
blind King (father of Manfredo) has made 
toward exterminating the characters. Sung al- 
ways with the fair young Fiora as the gentler 
partner—she the helpless pawn of the fate that 
made her relinquish the man she loved to marry 
the man she did not love—it is always poignant, 
always soul-searching. 

In the performance under discussion the role 
of the blind King was taken by Virgilio Lazzari, 
bass baritone, master in its portrayal these thirty 
years. His is the tragic grandeur of Lear, his 
the voice of great emotional depths. Intent on 
uncovering any unfaithfulness in his son’s wife, 
he harasses her, roundly berates her, finally 
kills her, coating her dead lips with poison to 
snare the lover. Through this subterfuge he 
causes not only the lover’s death but that of his 
own beloved son. At the end he stands on the 
stage amid his dead, a blind, triumphant, hor- 
ribly alone old man. 


The part of the young Fiora -was taken by 
soprano Dorothy Kirsten, she of the warm, de- 
pendable voice, and the ability to project her 
emotions with very little acting. For instance, 
she stirred every heart in that audience during 
her duty-versus-love conflict, when she stood in 
an agony of indecision, trying to determine 
whether to wave the veil to her departing hus 
band or fling herself into the arms of her lover. 
And one will not soon forget her screams of 
horror as she sought to prevent Archibaldo from 
strangling her. 


a Husband or Lover 


Robert Weede, who was the King Manfredo, 
sang as though he were thoroughly at home with 
that rich voice of his, and knew as well how to 
impress on the audience the thwarted husband’ 
suffering down to the last gasp over his wife's 
tainted lips. Charles Kullman, as the lover, was 
perhaps less convincing, and at times his tones 
seemed forced. But in the lovers’ duet in the 
first act he made up for it all both histrionically 
and vocally. 


Throughout, the orchestra, under the ener 
getic direction of Giuseppe Antonicelli, properly 


abetted the action on the stage. It supplemented } 


the initial mutterings of the old King with 
ominous asides and announced his groping ei 
trance. Later in Act I, it underlined his recrimé 
nations against Fiora with excited comment. The 
prelude to the second Act was interest-arousing 
through the orchestra’s quick, agitated murmut. 
In the vocally-silent interval when Fiora climbed 
the steps to wave the veil, it vividly told the 
story of her desolation. The lover’s kiss was 
interrupted by a warning from the orchestra—@ 
warning made just obvious enough, but not 
overplayed. And the orchestra’s shuddering 
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utterance at the death scene gave just the right 
note of gloom. 

So—audiences were acquainted again with 
a very old tale, this time under the title of “The 
Love of Three Kings.” Or should it not have 
been called “The Love of Four Kings,” with but 
one of them, King Death, successful in his suit? 

At the first performance of the work this sea- 
son the composer was present to take the bows— 
an unusual circumstance in this age of per- 
formances of operas written mostly by composers 
long since passed on to their reward—or punish- 
ment. 


Chree Not Of A Kind 


HEN MOZART, Stravinsky and Debussy 
are played of a single evening—as hap- 
pened at the January 18th concert of the 

Philadelphia Orchestra—the thought is inevi- 
table, how personal a thing the business of com- 
posing is. For three more various fashioners in 
tone could not well be imagined. And each 
through the ministration of Ernest Ansermet, 
the evening’s guest conductor, was presented 
with aura intact. So thoroughly did this con- 
ductor identify himself with the music that we 
had to exert will to be conscious of him at all. 
His face a somber mask, his body held care- 
fully, each movement painstaking and_utili- 
tarian, Ansermet strikes one as wholly conse- 
crated, indeed all but sanctified, to this task of 
coming at the composer’s meaning. Since 
finesse, delicacy are his long suit, the Mozart 
Symphony No. 38 came off a perfect little gem, 
its only fault, perhaps, a too high polish. 
Stravinsky (Symphonic poem, “The Song of 
the Nightingale”) was served even better. For 


here, in a fusillade of glissandi, pizzicati, trom- 
bone gulps, flute asides, tremolos, muted strings, 
cymbal clangs, and now and then a melody 
straying about in nonplussed wonderment, An- 


sermet made all come right. The flute whis- 
pered its frail theme; the bass viol came out 
with its eerie phrase; the trumpet clarioned its 
weird, sad cry. Tone inundated the audience 
—waves devoid of the flow of melody. Some- 
times there was an obsessional insistence on a 
single note, while dynamics had their hey-dey. 
Yet all this Ansermet welded into an under- 
standable whole. 

However, the most felicitous blend between 
composer and conductor was in Debussy’s “The 
Sea.” Here he was able to catch those all but 
invisible threads of melody, stab brittle patterns, 
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trail veils of mist, wheedle the shivering harp, 
wake into sensuousness the strings—all this with 
his arms’ swirling movements, the flexible wrists, 
the tossing of the fingers as if in the act of 
sprinkling water, the prohibitory palm, the 
scooping upward sweep. 

A study in personalities was this concert— 
three etched by a fourth who preferred to re- 
main all but anonymous. 








































Archibaldo Strangles His Son’s Wife in “The Love of Three Kings” 
1949 
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Hindemith’s Marienleben 


ENNIE TOUREL, in the noblest, most mov- 
ing, and musically the most intelligent sing- 
ing which this reviewer has heard in the 
present decade, gave the New Friends of Music 
at Town Hall on January 23rd the first perform- 
ance of Hindemith’s revised version of the song- 
cycle, Das Marienleben (The Life of the Virgin 

Mary). ; 

Here was a conjunction of four great artists. 
Rainer Maria Rilke’s poem has its fitting setting 
in the spare, economical, unornamented style of 
Hindemith’s piano score, contrasting to the 
gradually mounting tide of passionate feeling in 
the vocal line. Erich Itor Kahn at the piano 
played with rigor and superb concision of phrase. 
Miss Tourel used her admirable vocal resources 
—her more than three-octave range, her fine rich 
command of tone-shading and capacity for 
varied expression—in a way which subdued 
technical skill to the purpose of making us feel 
the dignity and greatness of human nature. The 
quality of musical mind was always in evidence, 
in the fine rightness of the phrasing, and the 
deliberate, conscious art; but these nowhere in- 
terfered with the wonderfully maintained emo- 
tional line of the music. Here was no display 
of virtuosity. So thoroughly had Miss Tourel 
mastered Rilke’s and Hindemith’s intent that the 
verse and the music stood out as if in molded 
relief, throughout the hour and three-quarters 
which the fifteen narrative and dramatic songs 
of the cycle require. 

Not many of the songs are detachable from 
the cycle, though the seventh, on the Birth of 
Christ, may well go into the solo repertory. But 
one would not wish the cycle broken up. For 
its right impact, one must hear the work entire. 
As Miss Tourel and Mr. Kahn gave it, one real- 
ized that here is a work which is fit to stand 
with Bach’s St. Matthew's Passion, reminding 
us, though without any lapse into sentimental- 
ism, and with perhaps a predominantly Protes- 
tant austerity, that the passion of the Mother of 
Christ is second only to His own in revealing 
to us how human experience can reach toward 
the divine. 

At the end the audience gave Miss Tourel and 
Mr. Kahn a ten-minute standing ovation, with 
applause which had about it an even sustention 
appropriate to the truly religious mood induced 
by Hindemith’s great and moving music. 


A New Conductor 


The concert broadcast by the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra on January 22nd introduced a new 
conductor to the American podium. He is 
Guido Cantelli—fiery, fervent, sensitive. He 
presented in its first performance in America 
the “Pezzo Concertante” of Giorgio Ghedini, a 
composition sonorous, even melodious in parts, 


‘ but sloughed down, in its inability to strike off 


a really telling phrase, by this age’s pessimism. 
The conductor,” with his extremely expressive 
hands, his baton whipped up as though it were 
urging race horses, his body’s writhing and 
twisting, his gestures—a whole series new to 
us—did get out of the composition all there was 
to get out of it. 

But, since there was more inherent in the 
score of Alfredo Casella’s “Paganiniana,” second 

(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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HEN, via the programs of the Houston, 
Cleveland, Rochester, Minneapolis, Balti- 
more, New York, Denver, San Francisco, 
Vancouver, St. Louis, Toronto, Philadelphia, 
C.B.S. or Metropolitan Opera orchestras, De- 
bussy’s faun cleaves the glades, Beethoven’s 
nightingale sings in the wood, Mendelssohn’s 
fairies ring-a-rosy of a Midsummer eve, and 

Gluck’s blessed spirits dance together, they are 

given expression, if by remote control, through 
the imagination and the skill of William Kin- 

caid, solo flutist of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and for twenty-eight years a member of that 
organization. For flute-players in all these or- 
chestras are products of his instruction. And, 

since these flutists are in turn teachers of a 
myriad other flutists, it takes little imaginative 

effort to see herds of fauns, flocks of birds, hosts 

of spirits waiting the magic touch of this flutist 
to emerge into audibility. 

Fittingly, for all his six-foot in height, Mr. 
Kincaid has yet a look of whimsy about him. 
Maybe it is the healthy glow of his broad face 
with its topping bush of white hair; maybe it is 
the blueness of his eyes and his quick glance; 
maybe it is the network of tiny laugh wrinkles. 
Whatever it is, he looks the part of evoker of 
fantasy. 

As he walked toward me, I sensed all this, 
but sensed, too, the dignity of a man who holds 
his art in nigh esteem. He looked down at me 
kindly, said he had no idea what to talk about, 
asked me to put questions to him. The interview 
had begun. 

“Embouchure—the manner in which you use 
the muscles of the lip,” he explained—for I threw 
out that discussion-priming word at the very 
start—“is the most important aspect of flute 
playing. Properly synchronized with sustained 
breath and fingering, it is everything in flute 
playing. Not that you can say to a youngster, 
“You have a good embouchure or you haven’t a 
good embouchure.’ No. Embouchure is de- 
veloped with practice.” 

I asked him about practice—how much a day 
is feasible. “Now I need to practice only about 
two hours a day,” he told me. “If I practiced 
more, my lip would not be entirely fresh for 
actual performance. But when I was learning— 
that is, for a period of ten or more years—lI prac- 
ticed regularly four and five hours a day.” 

“But how did you happen to take up the flute 
in the first place?” 


Just for the Fun of It 


“Oh,” and he laughed shyly, scooping down ~ 


his head in a characteristic movement, “I began 
studying the piano at seven. There was an 
old flute around the house and I had lots of 
fun with it. My mother noticed I liked it better 
than the piano and told me I ought to study 
flute!” 

Thoughts flashed through my mind of the 
eight-year-old youngster trying to draw tones 
out of the relic flute, his mother cocking her 
head as the cerie sounds drifted from attic, 
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cellar or barnyard. It gave me a peculiar pleasure 
to hear that all this took place in that land of 
fantasy, the Hawaiian Islands, where his parents 
had taken him—he had been born in Minneapolis 
three years earlier—and his brother and sister, 
on his father’s being offered a pastorate there as 
Presbyterian minister. It gave me pleasure to 
hear, too, it was in Hawaii he developed that 
great love for the out-of-doors which is so much 
a part of him, where he became, indeed, the 
swimming protege of the Olympic champion, 
Duke Kahamamoku. ‘ 

When he returned to the States several years 
later—to North Carolina, where his father had 
accepted a new pastorate—the young boy had 
already set his heart on the career of flutist. 
After intensive study with Georges Barrére, he 
became solo flute with the New York Symphony 
on its trans-Continental tours under Walter 
Damrosch, later was flutist with the New York 
Chamber Music Society. All this before he 
became inextricably associated with the Philadel- 
phia musical scene. 


Father of the Flute 
Talk of that old flute of his led Mr. Kincaid 


to provide some data on the history of flutes in 
general. “You know in old Rome the flute was 
called ‘tibia’ and was actually often fashioned 
from a shin-bone. However, it remained 
throughout the Middle Ages, in fact until Theo- 
bald Boehm—he was born about 1800—took a 
hand at it, an extremely imperfect instrument. 
But this goldsmith-turned-flute-player practically 
reconstructed the instrument, changed it from 
a poor four-keyed affair, uneven in scale and 
faulty in intonation, into what today is cen- 
sidered one of the most perfect orchestral instru- 
ments. Now it plays three octaves (up from 
the B below Middle C) and has almost perfect 
intonation throughout its compass. It has more- 
over a wonderful knack for speed in either legato 
or staccato, is crystal clear and brilliant in tone. 
It is also capable of deep feeling.” 

I inquired about his own flute. “It is plat- 





inum,” he told me, “with silver keys. One of 
six such in the world. Made by Verne Q. Powell 
of Boston for the New York World’s Fair Hall 
of Metals. - I’ve insured it for $3,200. Platinum 
is better than silver since, being a denser metal, 
it is not so subject to heat and cold. Moreover, 
since with this metal dimensions may be propor- 
tioned in fractions running into infinitesimals, 
accuracy of pitch is even further assured. How- 
ever, my flute is slightly heavier than a silver 
one—weighs nineteen ounces, about six ounces 
more.” 


Mr. Kincaid paused. “And I’m a flutist, not 
a flautist,” he said emphatically, his face kindling 
in another of those quick smiles. “I tell those 
who question the pronunciation, ‘I don’t flout 
anybody!” Looking at him, I was sure he 
didn’t. 

But he sobered suddenly. “It isn’t true, as 
so many contend, that the flute portrays only 
the pixyish and the ethereal. This notion arises 
from the theory that the flute produces few 
overtones in comparison with other instruments. 
But I contend you can get as many overtones as 
you wish by employing a certain manner of blow- 
ing, which takes into consideration direction of 
the air, compression or relaxation of the lips, 
synchronization of all this with the pressure of 
the breath. Rightly produced, the tones of the 
flute are capable of ‘passionate utterance. Great 
composers have written passages of deep feeling 
for it. Brahms designated forte appassionata 
the C major passage of the last movement of his 
First Symphony, which he scored for flutes! 
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“In the fourth movement of Brahms’ Fourth 
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Symphony the flute passage calls for poignant 
expression. The longest instrumental solo in 
the whole of Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ is 
given to the flute—the dance of Syrinx. Mozart, 
in “The Magic Flute,’ chose this instrument to 
become the symbol of the hero’s initiation into 
life’s mysteries. 

“It is well known, of course, that the flute 
is often used to set off the high voice in colora- 
tura passages—for instance, in the Mad Scene 
from ‘Lucia’ and in the ‘Charming Bird’ of 
David. Instances of its use as a bird motif are 
in fact inexhaustible—for example, in the “Pas 
torale Symphony’ and in ‘Peter and the Wolf.’ 











“Modern composers utilize the flute for every 
conceivable mood and employ all its capabilities. 
Louis Gesensway in his Concerto for Flute, 
written for me and played for the first time two 
years ago in Philadephia, uses harmonics—high 
partials—which had never before been attempt 
by the flute in public.” 

(Continued on page twentg-six) 
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With the Dance Bands 


T looked as though Stan Kenton had quit the 
business ... for good. Press-time rumor had 
Stan set to retire permanently, giving his 

library to arranger Pete Rugolo, and planning to 
attend a West Coast college, either Santa Clara 
or U.C.L.A., to study medicine or psychiatry. 

Capitol Records insisted that “an important an- 
nouncement” concerning Stan’s future plans was 
imminent. Leader Russ Mor- 
gan told this reporter that 
Kenton had indeed quit while ba Oe 
ontop. “Stan could have netted 
another million,” Russ said. 
Morgan added that he only 
wished he wasn’t too old to re- 
enter school himself. 

Rugolo was signed by Capitol 
to scout bop talent in the East, 
to score, and supervise record- YA IN 
ing sessions for that label. The 
trade also whispered that the 
Kenton remnants might remain together, under 
Rugolo’s name. It was definite that Kentonites 
Eddie Bert and Milt Bernhart (trombonists) 
had joined the new Goodman crew, and that 
Chaslic. Barnet had grabbed bassist Eddie 
Safranski, in an attempt to pattern his own new 
band along Stan’s “progressive” lines. Woody 
Herman admitted that he was trying to woo 
Safranski into his bop-styled orchestra. 

Bop, contrary to slams in certain national pub- 

lications, was paying off. Operators of Chicago’s 
Blue Note, Hollywood’s new Empire Room, and 
New York’s Clique, Royal Roost and Ebony Club 
would “amen” the fact that, when properly show- 
cased, be-bop could draw. Though Guy Lom- 
bardo’s earnings weren’t being menaced by the 
urban popularity of progressivism, the men who 
played it—or at least those in the metropolitan 
areas—could now count on a fair living from 
their polyrhythmic dissonance. 
East. Stan Kenton and Duke Ellington copped 
first places in the “Metronome” and “Down Beat” 
polls, respectively. . . . In Philly, Lenny Kallen 
(brother of chirp Kitty) debuted a small band 
at the Shubert Musical Bar. . . . Eddy Duchin, 
currently touring theatres, into NYC’s Waldorf 
in March. . . . Shep Fields returned to the MCA 
fold. ... Tony Pastor’s Columbia cutting contract 
was extended three years, effective March l.... 
Contracts between ASCAP and radio broadcasters 
were automatically extended for another nine 
years. 

Solo classic clarinetist Artie Shaw plays March 1 
with the Denver Symphony, and with Leon 
Barzin’s National Orchestral Association orches- 
tra at NYC’s Carnegie Hall on April 18. . . 
Arranger-composer Jerry Mulligan joined Claude 
Thornhill in the baritone sax slot. Clarinetist 
Danny Polo has been handling Claude’s road 
manager chores. . . . Guy Lombardo holds at 
Gotham’s Hotel Roosevelt through March. This 
stint, plus his weekly Saturday night Mutual 
airer, “Meet The Boss,” seems to insure the 
usual per annum stipend for Mr. L. 
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’ New York’s Hotel Statler (formerly 


Broadway’s Harem, which may be purchased 
by Ralph Watkins, plans to try a little bop. . . . 
Benny Goodman hired Sherman Marks, Chicago 
radio writer, to “produce” BG’s theatre dates. 
No more “and now I'd like you to meet” intros 
for Benny. The new plan, preemed at NYC’s 
Paramount Theatre, features spotlighted trum- 
peters, musical chronology, and, in general, legit 

demeanor. . . . Drummer Dave 

Tough died in December in 

Newark, N. J. . . . Newark’s 

Adams Theatre has _ unshut- 

tered; will use names. New 

Adams sideman scale is $85 

weekly. . . . Dixie trombonist 

Georg Brunis is opening his 

own club, above Stuyvesant 

Hall, N. Y., and will use a six- 
piece jazz band. 

Columbia Records signed Al 
Trace. . . . NYC’s Royal Roost 
imports King Cole’s trio and pianist Nellie 
Lutcher, come April. . . . Paul Weston will fly 
from Hollywood to play a one-niter 
at his alma mater, Dartmouth, on 
March 18. .. . Tony Pastor holds at 


Pennsylvania) through mid-March. 
.. The Sheraton corporation bought 
Manhattan’s Park Central Hotel, 
will re-name it the Park Sheraton. 
. . 52nd Street’s Onyx Club folded. . . . Joe 
Ricardel holds indefinitely at The Flagship, 
Union, N. J. . . . Frankie Carle will build trom- 








bonist Don Boyd, while Boyd plays with Carle, 
for future leadership. . . . In NYC, Bill Forman 
disbanded for a short rest. . . . Paul Whiteman 
collection, at Williams College, contains scores 
used by “Pops” band of the 30’s. . . . Manhattan 
publicist Elaine Sherwood is managing the Vil- 
lage Grove (Greenwich Village nitery). Spot 
will use bop. 

Stuyvesant Casino (N.Y.) using jazzmen for 
Friday night concerts. . . . Glen Gray will re- 
organize in March. . . . Tenorman Joe Thomas’ 
new band being booked by Universal Attractions. 

. Boston’s Ken club using jazz again. . . . Ritz 
Theatre, Elizabeth, N. J., using names for week- 
end shows. 

Horace Heidt may build a Broadway musical 
around his band. . .. Woody Herman and Count 


Basie will play return engagements at Man- 


hattan’s Royal Roost this year. . . . Billy Shaw, 
who recently split with the Gale office, is in 
business for himself in NYC. . . . Horace Heidt 
may drop MCA again. ... . Trumpeter “Hot 
Lips” Page has formed a new six-piece unit, 
which will record for Columbia and 
perhaps handle a TV show—“Hot 
Lips’ Barber Shop.” . . . Guy Lom- 
bardo continues to record for Decca, 
despite rumors that he’ll leave the 
waxery, and the fact that his con- 
tract with Decca has expired. . . . 
Regent Records inked Ray Pearl’s 


crew. . . . Columbia did rot renew recording 


contracts with Cab Calloway, Tommy Tucker, 
and Claude Thornhill. 
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Tommy Dorsey will play between fifty and 
sixty concerts, beginning during the Easter sea- 
son. . . . GAC signed altoist Johnny Hodges, 
who will possibly front his own quintet. .. . 
Dennis Sandole, Philly music teacher, is scoring 
Stan Kenton’s unreleased “Threnody.”... Woody 
Herman and King Cole climax their February 
concert tour at Carnegie Hall... . Richard Him- 
ber has introduced a system to log television 
performances of pop tunes, a Ja his RH Log 
for radio. . . . Benny Goodman may head west 
next month. .. . In New York, La Martinique 
and the Chat Noire folded. 

South. In Miami, the Monte Carlo is success- 
fully booking and presenting Negro talent. 
Likewise, op Jack Goldman (Clover Club) is 
angling for dates with King Cole, Nellie Lutcher, 
and Louis Jordan. . . . Washington, D. C., has a 
new night club, named after a District alum, 
Duke Ellington. The spot, formerly the Music 
Hall, is managed by Herb Sacks. . . . Construc- 
tion of dance halls, theatres and niteries is up 
105 per cent from 1947. During Nov., 1948, 
money in showbiz building totaled $39,000,000, 
versus $19,000,000 allotted for the purpose in 
Nov., 1947. 

District of Columbia is asking Congress to 
double the local liquor tax, which will affect 
nitery tabs. . . . Sammy Kaye holds at Miami 
Beach’s Copa Cabana through Feb. 23... . Louis 
Armstrong has been elected King of the Zulus 
for New Orleans’ Mardi Gras festivities (March). 
. . . Sundays, at New .Orleans’s Parisian Room 
(French quarter), an all-star Dixie unit, com- 
prising well-known local leaders, holds weekly 
jam sessions. Featured are drummer Monk 
Hazel, clarinetist Irving Fazola, trumpeter 
Sharkey Bonano, and trombonist Julian Laine. 
Midwest. New house band at Minneapolis’ Club 
Carnival is fronted by Harry Cool; stars the 
Bastian brothers, Biddy and Tony. . . . Cincin- 
nati’s Netherland Plaza Hotel closed its Con- 
tinental Room, dropping the Jimmy Wilbur 
band. Also sans music is Cincy’s Patio. . 
Circle Theatre (Indianapolis) returned to a stage 
show policy (talk has the Shine circuit, houses 
in Boston, and Philly’s Earle and Stanley thea- 





tres following suit soon). . . . Columbia studios 
will incorporate a Gene Krupa short (which they 
are now holding) into a full-length flick, fea- 
turing Gene’s new classical scores, penned for 
the most part by George Williams: “Firebird 
Suite,” “Pathetique,” and “Scheherazade.” Ex- 
Kentonite trumpeter Al Porcino has joined 
Krupa. . . . Federal government told Iowa ball- 
room ops that selling refreshments means the 
20 per cent cabaret tax will be invoked (internal 
revenue office in California trying to reclassify 
ballrooms in that state as cabarets, too, thereby 
subjecting dancery ops to the cabaret tax)... . 
Eddy Howard signed a three-year contract with 
Mercury records. . . . Henry Brandon ork into 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, March 15.... 
George Kroll bought the Woodcliff ballroom, 
Spencer, Iowa. 

In Chicago: Russ Bothie’s crew continues at 
the Lions-Milford dancery. . . . Jack Peretz sold 
his north-side Rag Doll nitery, bought the Latin 
Quarter, which he re-opened as the Music Bowl. 
Peretz’s partners are Burt Miller and Al Rizzo. 
Bowl line-up includes tenorist Lester Young, 
Feb. 14; Duke Ellington, March 14; drummer 
Mel Torme, April 1, and Dizzy Gillespie, May 2. 
. .» Charlie Ventura and Billy.Eckstine are slated 
for the Loop’s Blue Note in June. . . . Ex-Ike 
Carpenter sideman Benny Houser now operates 
the Houser-Willis music studios in Cleveland. 
West. Capitol Records signed Charlie Barnet, 
Woody Herman, Bill Harris, Mel Torme, and 
Tadd Dameron. Cap will push bop and pro- 
gressive*music during the year. . . .Pianist Johnny 
Green penned a three-part piano suite for the 
Abbott pharmaceutical laboratories, titled “Ma- 
teria Medica.” . . . The Healdsburg recreational 
pavilion at Russian River, California, was de- 
stroyed by fire... . Xavier Cugat is touring South 
America for five months, Xavier took twenty- 
five U. S. sidemen; will wind up the trek in 
Argentina, where he’ll make a Spanish-language 
flick. . . . Pianist Phil Moore backs F. Sinatra 
with four pieces in RKO’s new pic, “It’s Only 
Money.” . . . Joe Glaser’s Associated office will 
handle Les Brown’s band completely. . . . Guitar- 
ist Les Paul, recovered from the effects of a 





broken arm, is back in business. .. . Kay Kyser 
stars in RKO’s “Mystery In Music.” . . . GAC 
prexy Tommy Rockwell will run that agency’s 
Hollywood offices in person, regularly, through 
1949... . Al Donahue again a leader in L. A.... 
Ray Herbeck into Las Vegas’ Last Frontier 
March 11, for four months. . . . Bassist Chubby 
Jackson left the Herman Herd... . Les Brown 
set to shoot a three-reeler at Universal-Interna- 
tional’s lot. . . . MGM Records signed Francis 
Craig. . . . BG set for a March Palladium stint. 


In Los Angeles: Carmen Cavallaro set for the 
Cocoanut Grove, March 1... . The Empire Room 
may book Charlie Ventura next month. .. . 
Bassist Red Callender, home from Honolulu, 
formed a new combo. . . . Dick Jurgens at the 
Palladium through March 18. . . . Ted Weems 
now owns the Kitty Davis club. . . . Rudy Vallee 
and Del Courtney into the Cocoanut Grove 
March 29. April 28, Leighton Noble takes over 
the bandstand. . . . Billy Berg’s will not fold. 
Louis Armstrong at the spot through Feb. 23. 
Louis Jordan follows Armstrong. 

Canada. Sandy DeSantis, op of Vancouver’s 
Palomar, still lining up dates for his recently 
purchased $50,000 worth of talent. . .. Montreal’s 
Samovar Cafe folded. . . . Carol Grauer is man- 
aging the Tzigane Room (Montreal). . . . Brit- 
isher Ted Heath signed Canadian trumpeter 
Morris Miller. . . . Bandleader Buddy Clark 
signed for a TC show on CBC, sponsored by 
Sweet Caporal ciggies. . . . Theatres in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick have returned to 
vaudeville. . . . Only five flick houses in Canada, 
out of 1,693, use stage productions. . . . Toronto 
leader Bert Niosi accompanied Frankie Laine 
recently on a successful junket around the 
provinces. 

Television. Violinist Paul Nero is featured over 
L.A.’s tele outlet, KTLA. . . . Maestro Jack Ful- 
ton is shopping for a TV opus in New York.... 
Detroit’s WWJ-TV debuted an all-jazz seg. The 
Motor City’s WXYZ-TV signed the Gee Cee 
trio. . . . Harpist Betty Mills was inked for a 
series on L.A.’s KFI-TV 

—TED HALLOCK 


Symphony Orchestras in the United States and Canada 


City 
Appleton, Wisconsin.......................0068 
Brooklyn, New York........................00.... 
Burbank, California.............................00.... 
Chicago, Illinois Aaa PN ee 
Columbia, South Carolina...................... 
Galesburg, Illinois. 
Hollywood, California 


Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands... 
Inglewood, California 
Kansas City, Missouri 
LaGrange, Illinois 

Lockport, New York : 
Lowell, Massachusetts............................ 
Marquette, Michigan.... 
Middletown, Ohio 
I MN. san cigceeiocacheesevasetussesce 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Oakland, Califormia.....................ccccciccceeecceeees OAKLAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA.......0000....ccccccesecteenees 
II MMIII oso saces-<tssesosetesvenceecressicsooes GERMANIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. ....0000000..cccseceeeeeeees 
Saginaw, Michigan. ....................cccccscesccceseevees SAGINAW CIVIC SYMPHONY. ..00oooo. i cccececeteeteeteeeeneeneens 
Winnipeg, Camada.............cccccccecccceccesesenes WINNIPEG SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA....00000...c cece 


Worcester, Massachusetts.......... AS 
* These orchestras were listed 
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ALLIED ARTS ORCHESTRA 
WEST SUBURBAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
LOCKPORT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

LOWELL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
ee OG. «sca Locdhdnlionsdbaacesosoccscscedesectseboccasecudsocanssdessafoassts ._Duane Haskell 
...MIDDLETOWN CIVIC ORCHESTRA 
_THE LITTLE SYMPHONY 
.NORFOLK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


....WORCESTER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
before. The conductors, however, were either not correctly given or not given at all. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


Orchestra 


..VALLEY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
BROOKLYN LITTLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
BURBANK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA.......... 

..YOUTH ORCHESTRA OF GREATER CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA.................0000... ’ 

.. KNOX COLLEGE SINFONIETTA.........,.........:ccccscecseeeeeees 
HOLLYWOOD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA...........0000000.... 


<achaPiladipcivsnsns sah Dis chtagigttebesleoee Orley See 


Conductor 
SE ee OA BOS Pe Karl Schulte 
an ee ae. AS Irving Kligfield 
be ssbicsintetnpaguibasdeticedan .Leo G. Damiani* 
a iios abeSeaaioneemans John M. Kuypers 
...Carl Bamberger 
Mark Biddle 


Alexander Laszlo* 
John Roy Weber 


......(in existence 48 years) 
....Ernst Gebert 
...Francis Buebendorf 
...Karl Schulte 


Pa hassel eh ee Tae e Cornelius D. Gall 


Julius Woessner 


Valda Wilkerson 
George Schick* 
Edgar Schenkman* 


Arthur Heyer* 
William A. Boos* 
Walter Kaufman 
Daniel Silvester 
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Cechnique 
of Percussion 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 








ITHIN the past few months we have lost two outstanding percus- 

sion men. Dave Tough, one of our best-known and best-liked 

swing drummers, died early in December in New York at the 
age of forty-one from a concussion, I am told, due to a fall. Dave played 
at different times for about every dance band in swingdom and his serv- 
ices were always in demand. I have seen and heard him many times, 
but the highlight was the time, two years ago, when he and George 
Wettling did the honors at the Eddie Condon concert at Symphony Hall 
in Boston. Dave liked loose drumheads, both in snare and bass—loose 
to the point of flabbiness—but that didn’t affect his playing, once he got 
going. Dave’s drumming technique was considered unconventional by 
some, but I know of many a rudimental stylist who would give a lot to 
be able to back up a band as he did. 

Harry A. Bower, noted teacher, died recently in Hollywood at the 
age’ of eighty-two from a heart attack. He will be remembered by his 
many pupils and friends for his textbooks on percussion and for the many 
improvements he made on the instruments themselves. For years he 
played and taught in Boston before going to California. In Boston he 
and my father were contemporary teachers and ever close personal friends. 
A natural result of this association was that, early in my musical educa- 
tion, father sent me to Harry for a series of drum lessons and, later, work 
on the xylophone—instruction which I never forgot. Harry was an in- 
tense individual, completely wrapped up in his profession and continually 
pioneering into unconventional fields. He had the faculty of endearing 
himself to his pupils here in the East and, if a letter just received from 
one of his Hollywood pupils is any criterion, he retained that faculty to 
the end. This letter was from Paul DeDroit, who sensed (from Harry’s 
frequent references to my father and me) a close relationship and who 
thoughtfully wrote me the details. 


SPLITTING THE PRACTICE PERIOD 

A student-reader asks if it is better for a drummer or xylophonist to 
do his daily practice all at one time or to split (space) the period, putting 
in part of the time in the morning, perhaps, and the rest later in the day. 

An answer to this question, Student, must depend partly on the 
amount of time devoted to practice and partly to individual characteristics. 
These latter are best known to your instructor, and he should have the 
last word on how best results may be achieved. *My answer, therefore, 
will be confined to my personal convictions on the subject. 

In my estimation, a practice period of one hour should not be split. 
In fact, it would be better if the two-hour period were not split, but here 
the personal element enters and, with it, available time. If, in the be- 
ginning, one finds it difficult to concentrate for an extended period, or if 
daily activities create a time problem, a spacing of the two-hour period 
may produce better results. When it comes to the three-hour period (or 
more), I have found the average student can accomplish more by an 
occasional rest, which may divide this period into two, perhaps three, 
sessions. Practice periods of any sort work out best when daily regularity 
of practice is observed. 


MUSIC AS A CURE 
Albert Edward Wiggam, in his syndicated newspaper column, re- 
cently called attention to the greatly increased use of music in treating 
(Continued on page twenty-three) 
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ROMP THROUGH CLOVER 
TOWARD BIG TIME 


Ever since Art Mooney moved into the national spotlight with his 
novelty recording of *‘4-Leaf Clover,” this sax section has been adding 
to the reputation of the band for its terrific jazz. Kerwin Somerville, 
left, prefers his Buescher 129 baritone to any other make. Says first 
sax man Leon Radsliff, center: “‘My Buescher alto allows me facility 
of register and effortless brilliance I’ve never been able to match in 
any other saxophone, regardless of make or price.” Dave Monheit 
backs him up with his Buescher ‘400"" alto, says it’s the finest ever! 


Kerwin Somerville Leon Radsliff Dave Monheit 
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Special Models used and endorsed by: “DIZZY GILLESPIE”, “ROY ELDRIDGE”, 
“RANDY BROOKS”, “JACK TEAGARDEN”, “JUAN TIZOL”, and many other top men. 
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CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA, GEORGE SZELL, CONDUCTOR 


ourney Among Orchestras.. 


———————e————EEeE—eEeeEe—eEeEeEeEeeeesesaS or 


a well-known 


H. W. Heinsheimer, 
writer on musical subjects, has, in his 

book, “Menagerie in F-sharp,” given a 
vivid picture of musical life in America. 
§ In his capacity as Director of Symphonic 
| and Operatic Repertory of G. Schirmer, 
{ 


Inc., he has recently visited various sym- 
phony orchestras throughout the Middle 
West. The present article is his report on 
these orchestras, prepared especially for 
The International Musician. 


——eeS —w Oe 


IGURES DON’T speak. You may study 
statistics and look at meticulously compiled 
rows of facts—it all might be most impres- 

sive but it doesn’t tell a story. You may read, 

for example, that there are today some 150 or 

more professional orchestras in America while, 

some thirty years ago, there were only twenty, or 

that the number of concerts, of musicians em- 
} 


CINCINNATI! SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, THOR JOHNSON, CONDUCTOR 


ployed, of people listening to music has increased 
by any conceivable number of percents. You 
read it but you don’t see it. It is figures, not 
life. You have to step out of the world of figures 
to fully realize what is going on. 

I had such an experience the other day. I left 
New York on a Monday night and returned a 
week later, on Sunday. But between the have-a- 
nice-trip at Grand Central and the glad-you-are- 
back at LaGuardia Field I had heard four 
American symphony orchestras. Three of them 
were conducted by American conductors. All of 
them were of the highest quality, and all filled 
an important part in the life of their community. 
This was life, not statistics. It was a lesson in 
the tremendous progress music has made in this 
country. It wouldn’t have been possible ten 
years ago. But today, it is reality. I'd like to talk 
about an experience that I won’t easily forget. 

Tuesday. I arrived in Columbus, Ohio, in the 
morning and hurried over to Memorial Hall. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra under Izler Solo- 
mon was rehearsing Moussorgsky-Ravel’s “Pic- 


tures at an Exhibition.” “Do you know what 
happened to us an hour ago?” Izler greeted me 
as he spotted me in the auditorium. “Our 
soloist for tonight cancelled—has a bad cold or 
something down in St. Louis. No chance of 
getting a substitute.” 

In the afternoon the orchestra was back on the 
stage for another two hours of furious rehearsing 
—and that same night we heard a brilliant con- 
cert of pure orchestral music. I didn’t miss the 
soloist—and, judging from the applause and the 
smiling, happy faces in the huge auditorium, 
nobody else did. ‘The orchestra was quite enough 
to make everybody content. 

And yet, as a professional group, it is only 
three years old. While he was leading the WPA 
orchestra in Chicago, Solomon had come to 
Columbus once a week to train and organize a 
group of amateur players. After months of 
preparations they gave three concerts during 
their first season. Today, Columbus has an 
all-professional orchestra of sixty-five. They 
play a twenty-week season, giving sixty concerts 
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LOUISVILLE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, ROBERT WHITNEY, CONDUCTOR 


Throughout the Middle West 


with forty-five different programs and, for the 
first time during the current season, they go on 
tour, playing concerts in Ohio, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, New York, 
Delaware and Maine. The orchestra that started 
out its first season on a $12,000 budget now turns 
over $180,000. 

Everything is done to bring the orchestra closer 
to the people. The Columbus Pop Concerts im- 
pressed me as a wise combination of music and 
entertainment. The concerts, given on Saturday 
nights, maintain an amazingly high level of 
musical presentations for something that is 
labeled “Pops.” 

The one I saw announced for that particular 
week promised the “New World Symphony” in 
its entirety—Izler explained that he considered 
Pop audiences just as mature and just as entitled 
to hear the masterpieces not in cheap little bits 
but the way they were meant to be presented— 
“Peter and the Wolf”; a new overture by the 
American composer, Eric DeLamarter; and the 
three pieces from Berlioz’ “Damnation of Faust.” 


COLUMBUS PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, IZLER 


FEBRUARY. 1949 


Soloists on these Pop concerts are exclusively 
local people — singers, pianists, narrators — and 
this adds an informal, good-natured, homey at- 
mosphere to the concerts. After the program is 
over, some 800 seats are removed from the audi- 
torium—and with them goes most of the older 
generation. Jimmy Franck, a trombonist in the 
orchestra, takes over with his PAilharmonians, a 
dance band almost exclusively made up of mem- 
bers of the orchestra. Dancing goes on till mid- 
night. Admission for the whole show, concert 
and dance, is $1.00. The average attendance: 
2,000. “We have a lot of young people who 
intend to come only for the dance but arrive too 
early and so get into a symphony concert by 
mistake,” Izler Solomon relates. “You'll be 
surprised how many of them like it—we know, 
because every time a greater number of them 
come in time to take in the concert from its very 
beginning. It’s very encouraging to see the 
seeds take root.” 

Fhey also take root through the children’s 
concerts, which seem to be particularly successful 


By H. W. HEINSHEIMER 


in Columbus. They are sponsored by various or- 
ganizations and two of them were, only recently, 
paid for by the American Federation of Musi- 
cians’ Recording and Transcription Fund and 
presented, free of charge, to thousands of 
eager young listeners. These Youth Concerts 
are broadcast over the radio station of Ohio State 
University. Before the season starts, an attractive 
Teacher’s Manual is published and sent to every 
teacher in Junior and Senior High Schools who 
will be tuned in to the programs. The manual 
contains program notes on all the pieces to be 
played during the season, written with fine 
understanding of the juvenile mind—but never 
written “down.” The suggestions made to 
teachers seemed to me so well taken that I’d 
like to print them here for others to follow if 
they like: 

(1) Show your students a picture (preferably 
large) of a symphony orchestra. 


(2) Point out the different sections: strings, 
winds, percussion. 
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(3) Jf your school has an orchestra, invite dif- 
ferent members to come to your class and illus- 
trate their instruments. If not, invite town folks 
who are accomplished musicians. 

(4) Write out on the blackboard or teach by 
rote from the piano any musical illustrations. 
Play them often enough and have them sung 
enough to make them familiar to the students. 
Note carefully the tempo markings. 

(5) If your school is blessed with a phono- 
graph obtain recordings of the works to be heard. 
Available recordings are listed at the back of this 
pamphlet. 

(6) Immediately after the broadcast let your 
students assume the role of music reviewers and 
put their reactions into words. Perhaps you 
might select the best for publication in your 
school newspaper or send them to Mr. Solomon. 


The only set-back to Columbus musical de- 
velopment seems the sad condition of Memorial 
Hall, the one concert hall in the town. It takes 
a lot of fantasy and sincere enthusiasm to let 
music transport you from these dilapidated sur- 
roundings to the world of beauty and enchant- 
ment. There is hope, however—a little distant, 
maybe, but hope nevertheless: four and one-half 
million dollars have been voted for a new con- 
vention and concert hall. The ground has been 
selected and the architects have been appointed. 
Everybody in Columbus hopes that one of these 
days they'll start digging. .. . 

Wednesday. Louisville, Kentucky—and a 


strange and exciting experience. Looking 
through the programs of the season I fail to see 





THOR JOHNSON 


the usual galaxy of high-priced soloists. Instead, 
six new compositions, all commissioned by the 
Louisville Philharmonic Orchestra and to be 
premiered here, are announced. For the con- 
cert I heard that afternoon Virgil Thomson had 
come from New York to conduct the world 
premiere of his new work, “Wheatfield at 
Noon.” While I had lunch with him, the local 
correspondent of one of the great national maga- 
zines called: the fact that a town like Louisville 
commissioned an American composer to write a 
new work, invites him to come here and to 
conduct, is news important enough to be brought 
to the attention of a nation-wide public. I was 
impressed by the change in our cultural climate 
that seemed symbolized by such an experience. 
There was nothing glamorous about the story, 
no $3,000-a-night star, no Hollywood or Broad- 
way or 57th Street press agent was involved. It 
was a purely musical, a purely American event. 
Out of its budget—there were no special con- 





tributions—the orchestra had commissioned 
Virgil Thomson, Darius Milhaud, Roy Harris, 
Gian Francesco Malipiero, Joaquin Rodrigo of 
Spain and Claude Almand, a local composer. 
Four of them had agreed to conduct their new 
works themselves. There were no strings at- 
tached: they could write whatever they chose— 
as long as the orchestration did not exceed the 
available number of players and the piece wasn’t 
longer than fifteen minutes, 


The reception given to Thomson and his new 
score “was quite overwhelming. There was 
probably a lot of hospitality and civic pride mixed 
in with the cheers—but it also testified to a 
genuine understanding and real appreciation of 
new music. The hall, a lovely, very eye-appeal- 
ing place, was packed. The orchestra played 
amazingly well. Later the conductor, Robert 
Whitney, told me how he had come to Louisville 





GEORGE SZELL 


some ten years ago. “What they had told me 
was an orchestra practically didn’t exist. Then, 
during the war, we got a lot of fine players from 
Fort Knox. And now the people have sort of, 
got in the habit. We have a permanent orches- 
tra of some fifty players—that means we can 
play nost of the classical repertoire and many 
contemporary works—and it also has the ad- 
vantage that everyone in the orchestra is a 
resident of the town. We have provided many 
outlets for our players. We have six pairs of 
ubscription concerts, twelve children’s concerts— 
and some of these we play in little towns 
throughout the state where they bring children 
from villages many bus-hours away, children 
who have never seen a musical instrument in 
their lives. And now we have succeeded in 
securing twenty-four weeks of a commercially 
sponsored radio program. Recently, Louisville’s 
libraries have started regular Introduction to 
Music concerts in ten of their branches where 
members of the orchestra appear in smaller 
groups, giving chamber music for string and 
wind ensembles. All this is open to the public, 
free of charge.” 


Music in Louisville had a fine stroke of luck. 
One of its principal backers and most enthusias- 
tic fans, Mr. Charles P. Farnsley, has suddenly 
become Mayor Farnsley. He still maintains his 
close relation to the orchestra. It is due to him 
that they could move to their present lovely 
concert hall. He comes to every concert—and 
once in a while, when he wants to relax from his 
official duties, he attends rehearsals or suddenly 
appears in the office of the orchestra to spend an 
hour of musical shop talk with conductor Whit- 
ney and John Woolford who, for the first time 





ROBERT WHITNEY 


this year, has taken over the duties of a profes- 
sional manager to make a professional orchestra 
even more a reality, not just the pipe dream of a 
few enthusiasts: Woolford, whom I had known 
years back when he was John Barbirolli’s secre- 
tary at the New York Philharmonic and who 
had since served many years in the army, gave 
me a .vonderful time while I was in Louisville. 
This, I know, is a piece on music in America, 
not on food, but I cannot restrain myself from 
mentioning the dinner we had at Old House. 
Never on my many travels through this country 
had I tasted anything like the Coq au Vin 
served with loving care in the most enchanting 
surroundings. But let me return to music. 
After all, it isn’t the Old House but the Louisville 
Philharmonic Orchestra that advertises all its 
activities with the beautifully chosen motto, 
“To make a good town better.” 


Friday. Cincinnati. Thor Johnson is the 
third American composer I see at work within 
four days. Here is a town that isn’t a pioneer 
town in music like Columbus and Louisville. 
It has had a symphony orchestra since 1895. 
Looking over the audience you feel an aura of 
tradition among the wealthy patrons and box 
holders as well as among the general public that 
creates a more critical atmosphere, something 
slightly sophisticated—the atmosphere of New 

(Continued on page twenty-eight) 
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Cechnique of Percussion 


(Continued from page nineteen) 


patients in mental hospitals and the benefits derived therefrom. We are 
hearing, from many sources, of the attention being given this subject by 
noted psychiatrists. I -hope it engages the attention of noted musicians 
as well. While it may take a psychiatrist to select the treatment, may I 
venture the suggestion that it takes a musician to select the music. 


The good Wiggam is not always as serious as the above quotation 
might imply. Some time ago he wise-cracked this one: 


“WHAT IS A DRUM BUT A BABY RATTLE 
WITH A COLLEGE EDUCATION?” 


CUES IN DRUM PARTS 


Russ Black, Binghamton, New York, inquires why arrangers don’t 
put cues in drum parts or at least scratch in the names of the tunes the 
band is playing, so that a drummer, playing a floor show without a regular 
stick-man, may have something more than a time signature and an un- 
identified note-pattern to go by. “A drummer doesn’t know, from his 
part, anything about the melody,” says Russ, “and, as far as what is being 
played is concerned, he’s got to be a mind-reader. He often goes wrong 
at a rehearsal or first performance when just a hint in the drum part would 
set him on the right track.” 


It’s not a bad idea, at that, Russ. Certainly, without a leader to beat 
time, a drummer could use all the information that might be included 
in his part. Clearly written music helps not only the musicians, but the 
performers as well. If an “act” doesn’t go over, the performers are apt 
to blame the band. (I am tempted to say the performers always blame 
the band.) Sometimes the musicians really are to blame. In many, many 
instances the fault lies in the appearance and condition of the music sheets. 
I have encountered many a drum part which I could not have studied 
out even at home, let alone sight-reading it at a rehearsal or performance. 
If performers realized how much better the musicians could build up their 
act with the aid of clean, clear and simply written music, they themselves 
would do something about it. 
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The marching drumbeat which appears above was sent in by Alan 
Abel, Columbus, Ohio, national champion rudimental drummer of the 
V. F. W., 1946-47. It is one of his own. Compared with some others 
he has written, it is a simple one indeed, but the added syncopation (to 
that of the flamacue) may well furnish a refreshing contrast to the more 
conventional style of the traditional rudimental numbers we drummers 
know so well and play so frequently. 
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On governing board of 
AAA (American Accordi- 
Onists’ Association) and 
famous as soloist, teacher 
and recording artist. 
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Over Federation Field. ~ 


By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 











HEARD BUT UNSEEN 


I heard somewhere a singing bird, 
Whose song was sweetest ever heard. 
I thought to catch and cage it there, 
When off it flew—I knew not where. 


I tried to find it by its song, 

And followed far and waited long; 
From shore to shore I went to see, 
If there my songbird might not be. 


With aching heart I homeward turned, 
My hopes to ashes had been burned; 
When lo, the song again I heard; 
But I could never see the bird. 
—CaRRIE Moss HAWLEY. 





The official roster of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians re- 
flects some recent changes. Father 
Time gets in his work. Age takes 
its toll. Familiar faces recede. Such 
is life. We propose a gentle re- 
touching of the picture. 

Upon the resignation of Treas- 
urer Thomas F. Gamble, as the re- 
sult of poor health, Harry J. Steeper 
became the unanimous choice of the 
National Executive Board for the 
treasury successorship. Our first 
personal impression was one of re- 
gret to see Harry leave the Presi- 
dent’s office. His forceful person- 
ality inspired general confidence. 


In emergencies he seemed always to 
know just what to do. But it is the 
way of life. When one goes there 
is always another to take his place. 

While Harry is supervising the 
coin of the Federation realm, Rex 
Riccardi steps into the shoes of 
assistant to the President. Rex is 
thoroughly rooted and grounded in 
administration law, and in all the 
precedents relating thereto. He is 
clearheaded and a forceful debater. 
No mistake made here. 


The A. F. of M. wheels continue 
to turn. 





Thomas F. Gamble, upon his own 
volition, has passed out of the offi- 
cial roster of the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians. Il] health has 
forced his retirement. The record 
of long, faithful and efficient sery- 
ice by him rendered will ever re- 
main a high mark chapter in Fed- 
eration history. 

For local biographical data we 
are indebted to President Vincent 
Castronovo, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, Local 198. 

At this writing Tom is eighty- 
three years old. He had a local 
membership of forty-six years. He 
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The artist’s design for the new headquarters of Local 47, Los Angeles 
(on Vine Street and Waring Avenue), for which that local broke 
ground last month. The main entrance will open into a spacious public 
lobby from which a free standing stairway will lead to the business 


offices on the second floor. 


Opening off the lobby a large space will 


be equipped with information counter and facilities to accommodate 
the handling of the individual members’ business contacts. A one-story 
and basement portion of the building will contain a larger lounge area 
off which will open an auditorium accommodating 600 persons. Both 
auditorium and lounge will open into an interior patio which will be 


paved and planted with exotic tropical shrubbery. 


Below the audi- 


torium will be located a large recreation room and rehearsal rooms 
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was made an Honorary Life Mem- 
ber in 1935. He was president and 
secretary of his home local at vari- 
ous periods for many years. At one 
time he was president of the Provi- 
dence Central Federated Union. 

He was also a member of the In- 
ternational Executive Board until 
becoming assistant to President 
Frank Carothers im 1914, and was 
retained in that position by Joe N. 
Weber, who resumed the presidency 
in 1915. He continued in this ca- 
pacity until his election to the office 
of National Federation Treasurer in 
1943. He was known to be a fine 
musician, and was orchestra leader 
in a Providence burlesque theatre 
for twenty years. In his present- 
day illness he has the watchful care 
and ministrations of his faithful 
wife who, prior to marriage, was 
known as Sadie Lapham. 

To know Tom Gamble was to like 
him. He was not a grandstander. 
His one ambition was to discharge 
official duty faithfully and con- 
scientiously and thus vindicate the 
confidence of the organization which 
had called him into service. No 
taint of scandal has ever touched 
him. No atmosphere of suspicion 
has ever enveloped him. No respon- 
sibility of position has he ever 
shirked. What more need to be 
said? 

Dear Tom—We shall miss you at 
National Board meetings, in Con- 
vention halls, and in all other places 
where we have known and appre- 
ciated your service down through 
the passing of the years. We hope 
for you a speedy recovery from your 
present illness, and a long period of 
well-earned rest, of which, it may 
be truly said, “At evening time it 
was light!” 





There is a familiar dictum to the 
effect that “Some men are born 
great; some achieve greatness; and 
some have greatness thrust upon 
them.” After reading Hope Stod- 
dard’s delightful review of the John 
Philip Sousa career in the Decem- 
ber International Musician, it does 
not require must reflection to reach 
the conclusion that the March King 
is entitled to an etching in two of 
those three classifications. 

Who could deny that Sousa was 
born great? No apple twig, no gar- 
den flower, no stalk of wheat ever 
showed more prophetic promise of 
its ultimate fruition than did the 
boy Sousa of the artistic destiny 
which has made his name a house- 
hold word in practically every civi- 
lized and cultural realm around the 
world. 

That Sousa “achieved greatness” 
is beyond the realm of debate. 

We are free to confess that we are 
not partial to the phrase which 
would intimate that greatness was 
“thrust” upon Sousa. The term 
thrust implies force, impulsion—the 
antithesis of inclination. If Sousa 
was to utilize the talent with which 
he had by nature been endowed, 
“thrust” becomes a rhetorical super- 
fluity. He flowered like a honey- 
suckle in floral days. His early man- 
hood was like young tree develop- 
ment. Mature manhood exemplified 
the sturdy oak in its dignity and 
power. 

In his primal manhood and suc- 
cessful achievement he had no pred- 
ecessors. Of course there was a Gil- 
more, well-known to fame, and other 
bandmasters of creditable distinc- 
tion; but Sousa stands alone. 
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We recall a Sousa band concert 
given at Webster City, county seat 
of Hamilton County, Iowa, over fifty 
years ago. We also recall that first 
picture of Herbert Clarke—straight- 
shouldered, dignified, natural—and 
we realized then that the great 
bandmaster had a special talent for 
picking the most attractive flowers 
in all the instrumental field. 

No lover of band music and its 
inspirational history should pass by 
the Hope Stoddard biographical re- 
view. 





Know where Spillville is? “No,” 
and probably are indifferent about 
knowing. Was the writer of this 
sketch ever there? “No.” But he 
has a keen interest in the name and 
place. It is a name which has be- 
come immortalized in the annals of 
music. 

Spillville is a village of less than 
one thousand population. It is lo- 
cated in Winneshiek County, in 
northeastern Iowa, What happened 
to lift this bucolic community out 
of comparative anonymity and give 
it a place of marked geographical 
standing upon the map of the world? 
Do not be misled by the term “bu- 
colic.” It has no reference to any 
kind of stomach-ache. It means a 
poem, an eclogue, an idyl. 

It was in the summer of 1893 that 
Antonin Dvorak shook metropolitan 
dust from his feet and, accompanied 
by his wife and five children, sister- 
in-law, and a. maid, commenced his 
notable hegira toward Spillville. 
The many surrounding trees were 
leaf-laden; songbirds were in vernal 
jubilation, and the original and 
more recent Bohemian settlers were 
on the qui vive to give their dis- 
tinguished on-coming visiting fel- 
low-countryman a cordial welcome. 

In such an atmosphere and amid 
such inspirational surroundings— 
Dvorak was in his element. Trees 
were in full bloom; all manner of 
birds were vocal; his fellow-coun- 
trymen were constantly ready to 
stimulate his interest and contrib- 
ute to his comfort. What more 
auspicious setting in which to add 
the finishing touches to a “New 
World Symphony”? “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot” and “Going Home” 
came into newness of life. 

The American musical world will 
never cease to be glad for the. moti- 
vation which caused Antonin Dvor- 
ak to continue his westward way, 
and, incidentally, add the name of 
Spillville to the category of civic 
immortals. 





On good authority we know that 
“One star differeth from another 
star in glory.” The metaphor ap- 
plies to things of the earth, earthly, 
as well as to the luminous expanse 
of sky which is arched above us. 
The illustration which we have in 
mind is the report of the passing of 
Aiden P. Ripley, one of the finest 
trombone players that ever enriched 
the New England musical atmos- 
phere with the fine flowering of his 
native genius. 

The report of this demise comes 
to us from Henry Woelber, of 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, who 
is an authority on the personnel of 
the musical generation now reach- 
ing the eventide period. 

Ripley was the last link of the fa- 
mous old Germania Band, managed by 
the late Emil Mollenhauer. At the 
turn of the century the organization 
became known as the Boston Band. 
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The record shows that in his youth 
Ripley bought two French Courtois 
trombones in plain brass—no fancy en- 
graving on them, nor embossed gold 
plating. He wanted tone and that is 
what he produced. In his prime Ripley 
played with an absolute finesse, correct 
phrasing, and deep feeling, such tenor 
or baritone numbers as Wagner's “‘Eve- 
ning Star,” Rossini’s “Cujus Animam,” 
Verdi's “Celeste Aida,” each presenta- 
tion with as much pathos and tragedy 
as if a Caruso were singing it. 

Woelber states: “In any organiza- 
tion in which Ripley played he al- 
ways analyzed his own trombone 
part and so gracefully performed it 
that it became a fine contribution 
to the ensemble. 


What a wonderful volume on the 
history of New England music and 
musicians might emanate from the 
pen of Henry Woelber! 





Time to be doing some thinking, 

Of that trip to the Golden Gate; 

Should you wait till the trains are all 
sold out— 

You might find you would be too late. 





Should you chance to pass through 
Iowa— 
Ask to have the train move slow— 
So you might have the inspiration 
Of seeing the cornfields grow. 
Now that leap year’s passed away, 
If household peace gives way to 
jangle 
We'll doubtless hear most any day: 
Judge So-and-So has eased the 
tangle. 





In the avalanche of Christmas 
ecards which brought cheer to our 
hospital sick chamber was one from 
Hamilton, Joseph and Elizabeth 
Darrell, confiding in us the interest- 
ing information, “Our Father, John 
Darrell, a bassoon player, joins us 
in wishing you a very happy holiday 
season.” Then under the spell of 
the poetic muse their card concludes 
with the following: 

We predict the day is coming, 

Here on the golden coast, 

When bassooner Johnny Darrell 

Will lead the split-reed host. 

To all of which we are moved to 
add: 

When that Golden Gate convention 
time 

Shall duly come around, 

We hope to be with those in line 

To hear Dad’s bassoon sound. 


Should dad that day be feeling well, 
We'd like to feel the thrill 

Of hearing just.a few old bars 
From grandiose William Tell. 
Thanks to the Darrell kids! 





Reflecting the solidity of sur- 
rounding Rocky Mountain territory, 
Michael Muro has been elected to 
his twenty-first annual term as pres- 
ident of Local 20 in Denver. Secre- 
tary Charles C. Keys has also been 
honored by another year’s retention. 
Local 20 evidently believes in the 
Motto, “Let Well Enough Alone.” 





February is the shortest month, 
although we are usually shorter dur- 
ing the preceding month. 





Perhaps those seismic rumblings 
and shakings in the vicinity of Reno 
are Dame Nature’s rebuke for parsi- 
mony in alimony payments. 





There are sick chamber illumina- 
tions which do not emanate from 


William Kincaid 
... Flute and Flute-Playing 


(Continued from page sixteen) 


As if modesty forbade his eulogiz- 
ing even his beloved flute, Mr. Kin- 
caid again bobbed his head with that 
deprecatory smile and continued in 
a milder tone. “There are, of course, 
certain instrumental limitations even 
in the flute. It is subject to tempera- 
ture hazards. A slight out-of-tune- 
ness may develop at extremes of 
heat and cold. Then it is the flute’s 
inclination to sound sharp in fortis- 
simo passages and flat in pianissimo 
passages. The player must learn to 
compensate by consciously lowering 
or raising the tone. Moreover, the 
beginner has difficulty in playing 
with any degree of loudness in the 
lower registers, though this difficulty 
is rapidly surmounted as one gains 
skill. Beginners have another diff- 
culty quickly overcome—the ten- 
dency to get dizzy, caused by over- 
oxygenation of the lungs. This con- 
dition is relieved as soon as the 
breath is got properly under control.” 

Reference to young players brought 
up the point of when a child should 
begin study of the flute. “Around 


. twelve,” Mr. Kincaid opined. “There 


should be three years first of funda- 
mental ‘instruction in music, with 
incidental flute instruction. I like 
to get the student when he has fin- 
ished these three years or so of 
grounding. My best pupils have 
come to me between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen. However, this 
is not always the case. One of my 
finest pupils, Elaine Shaffer, began 
study with me when she was 
eighteen. She is now solo flutist in 
the Houston Symphony Orchestra.” 

This led to my asking about his 
other pupils—he has been teaching 
at the Curtis Institute in Philddel- 
phia since its founding twenty-five 
years ago—how many, for instance, 





the ordinary sources of light. Some 
there are which gleam through the 
windows of the heart. The modern 
Christmas card—beautiful as they 
have come to be—expresses a mes- 
sage from thoughtful personality. 
The emblem comes from a spot 
where someone is thinking of you. 
From Boston to San Francisco, and 
from Miami to Seattle they came. 
Hospital officials and hospital work- 
ers were keenly interested. In para- 
phrase of familiar poetic lines, 
They gazed and gazed and still the 
wonder grew, 
If I received a card from every one I 
knew. 

Let no one imagine for a moment 
that these lines are written in a 
braggadocio spirit. It would be 
humanly impossible to make specific 
acknowledgment to these manifes- 
tations of well-wishing and good- 
will. My typewriter must make 
near-by and far-flung declaration of 
appreciation. THANK YOU—ONE 
AND ALL! 


were members of major symphony 
orchestras. At that, with what 
seemed to me an astonishing feat of 
memory, Mr. Kincaid reeled off the 
names of first-desk flutists who had 
graduated from his instruction and 
now were holding solo positions in 
practically every major symphony 
orchestra in the country. 


Scattered Brood 


“There’s Maurice Sharp with the 
Cleveland Orchestra,” he counted, 
“and Joseph Mariano with the 
Rochester Symphony—he’s also head 
of the flute department in the East- 
man School of Music. Then there’s 
Emil Opava with the Minneapolis 
Symphony; Britton Johnson with 
the Baltimore; Nicholas Fiore with 
the Vancouver (B. C.); Gordon Day 
with the Toronto; Albert Tipton 
with the St. Louis; Pauline Bergseth 
with the New Orleans; George 
Drexler with the Los Angeles; as 
well as Harold Bennett with the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, Julius 
Baker with the CBS Symphony Or- 
chestra and Richard Townsend, Chief 
Warrant Officer and assistant band 
leader of the United States Navy 
Band, Washington, D. C. Then 
there is Marilyn Martin in Spitalny’s 
All-Girl Orchestra and Edith Sagul, 
founder of the Sagul Trio. 

“There are still other pupils of 
mine playing with the major orches- 
tras: Anton Winkler with the Min- 
neapolis; Merrill Jordan with the 
San Francisco; William Heim with 
the New York; Paul Hockstad with 
the Denver; David Colbig and 
Clemente Barone with the Houston; 
Kenton Terry and Burnett Atkinson 
with the Philadelphia; and John 
Krell with the National Symphony 
in Washington.” Here Mr. Kincaid 
went into a brown study. “What’s 
the name of that one with the Balkti- 
more Symphony now?” he mut- 
tered. “Oh, yes, I have it,” he 
grinned. “John Burgess. And Ruth 
Wehner teaches flute at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. In fact, all these flutists 
have key teaching positions in their 
respective cities!” 

Mr. Kincaid sat back and a look 
of deep satisfaction came into his 
eyes. I thougth of those twenty-odd 
flutists and their own numberless 
students, and I seemed to understand 
that look. 


As I stood up, Mr. Kincaid glanced 
down at me with the same attitude 
of kindly interest he must have 
evinced day in and day out toward 
his students this quarter-century. 
“Here,” I decided, “is one of our 
contemporaries who has really in- 
fluenced his age for good. And no 
bad mixed with it, either! Enough 
to give anyone’s face a glow. Enough 
to make anyone’s face. develop laugh 
wrinkles!” 


—Hope Stoddard. 
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Symphonic Sidelights 


The Ottawa Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra opened its Winter 
season on January 19th under the baton of Dr. Allard DeRidder. A feature 
of the concert was the appearance of Donna Grescoe, young Canadian 
violinist, who played “Symphonie Espagnole” by Lalo. 





At a recent concert the Reading Symphony Orchestra, under Alexander 
Hilsberg, presented Beethoven’s Concerto in G major with Claudette 
Sorel, fifteen-year-old French pianist, as soloist. The Brahms Fourth was 
included on the same program. Stephan Hero, violinist, was soloist at 
the January 16th concert. 

George W. Snyder, past president of Local 135, was instrumental in 
organizing this orchestra thirty-six years ago.and played the violin in it for 
ten years. He is still acting as a member of the Board of Directors. 





The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, has been engaged for the musical portion of the international 
Goethe Convocation to be held next summer in Aspen, Colorado, in 
commemoration of the bicentennial of the birth of the great poet- 
philosopher, Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 





Igor Buketoff, conductor of the Fort Wayne (Indiana) Philharmonic 
Orchestra, directed the third of this season’s subscription concerts given by 
that organization on January 11th and 12th in Fort Wayne’s Quimby 
Auditorium. Nathan Milstein, violinist, was soloist in Mendelssohn’s 
“Violin Concerto in E minor.” 





Eugene Altschuler, concert master of the New Orleans Symphony 
Orchestra, appeared as soloist with that orchestra on December 21st. 
Under the baton of Massimo Freccia, the orchestra’s regular conductor, 
he performed the Sibelius Violin Concerto in D minor. 





Leopold Stokowski and Dimitri Mitropoulos have been appointed 
regular conductors of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. 
In addition, Bruno Walter, Victor De Sabata and Leonard Bernstein have 
been engaged as guest conductors. Walter Hendl will remain as assistant 
conductor. 


The Houston Symphony Orchestra presented two young American 
pianists as guest soloists during the first week of January: Eugene Istomin 
who played the Beethoven “Emperor” Concerto, and Sidney Foster who 
played the Rachmaninoff Second Piano Concerto. Efrem Kurtz is the 
orchestra’s conductor. 





Two concerts by the Philadelphia “Pops” are yet to be presented this 
season: on March 13th and April 20th. Max Leon is the orchestra’s 
conductor. 





Hans Kindler, Dutch-born musician, who founded the National 
Symphony Orchestra in 1931 and who has been its leader ever since, has 
resigned from the podium of this orchestra. The fifty-six-year-old con- 
ductor gave as his reason he wanted a life in which he would not have to 
follow so rigorous a schedule. Howard Mitchell, the orchestra’s present 
assistant conductor, has been appointed to succeed him. 





Morton Gould’s “Latin American Symphonette” was included in the 
program of the Tucson (Arizona) Symphony Orchestra late last year. 





The seventy-four-piece Tulsa (Oklahoma) Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the baton of H. Arthur Brown, is presenting five concerts this year. 
An all-orchestra program on January 10th featured local artists. 





The Wichita Falls (Texas) Symphony Society lays great stress on the 
education of children. A “Children’s Symphony Club” has been organized, 
with Saturday morning sessions which acquaint the children in an enter- 
taining yet educational way with the music to be used on the concerts. 
The orchestra’s conductor is Frederic Balazs. 





The Youngstown (Ohio) Symphony Orchestra recently performed 
its 100th concert since its establishment twenty years ago. It -has two 
conductors, the brothers Michael and Carmine Ficocelli. 
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SPARKLING ALONG 


The gay “champagne music” America 
loves so well calls for unusual tonal beauty 
from the reeds. Handling their work to 
a agp are these two popular Lawrence 
elk stars. Orie Amodeo, left, rates his 
Buescher “400” tenor sax and flute tops. 
George Aubrey, formerly. 
with Del Courtney, Dick 
Barrie, and others, reports 
“wonderful results” 
with his Buescher 
tenor. “Amazing 
power, perfect intona- 
tion, and it’s built to 
withstand abuse.” See 
and hear Buescher su- 
periority for yourself! 
At your dealers. 





BUESCHER 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Miss Bauer, whose article appears on the 
next page, is herself one of the best known 
American composers for piano. We have 
therefore asked our staff consultant on 
composition to look at Miss Bauer's works 
and prepare an extended critical and bio- 
graphical account of her career. 

—The Editor. 








NE OF the most active figures in Amer- 
ican music, Marion Bauer is well known 
as a composer, author, and lecturer. She 

has to her credit more than thirty compositions 
for piano, many of which have had concert per- 
formances. Last season seven of her piano pieces 
were played in recitals at Town Hall and Times 
Hall in New York. Her most recent piano pub- 
lications are six imaginative teaching pieces, 
written in the modern idiom for second or third 
grade (Merrymont Press). One of her outstand- 
ing works, “Patterns” (MS), a group of five 
pieces in advanced style, was first performed by 
Reah Sadowsky at a concert of the National 
Association for American Composers and Con- 
ductors in 1946. “Dance Sonata” is to be played 
by Dorothy Eustis next season. Other publica- 
tions for piano include: “Three Impressions, Op. 
10” (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.); Six Preludes, Op. 
15 (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.), introduced by E. 
Robert Schmitz; “From New Hampshire 
Woods” (G. Schirmer, Inc.), a set of three de- 
scriptive pieces; Three Preludettes (G. Schirmer, 
Inc.); Four Piano Pieces (Cos Cob Press); “A 
Fancy” and “Aquarelles” (Axelrod Music Pub- 
lications, Inc.); and the dramatic mood-piece, 
“Turbulence” (Edward B. Marks Music Corpor- 
ation). An arrangement of Six Handel Fugues 
is published by Axelrod in the Music Art Series. 


Journey Among Orchestras ... Throughout the Middle West 


York, Philadelphia, San Francisco. How is such 
a town affected by the musical progress that 
sweeps the country? “Twenty years ago,” the 
manager of the orchestra tells me, “we had 1,500 
regular subscribers to our symphony series. 
Today we have 3,500. We have to give pairs of 
concerts and in addition we have thirty-nine 
major engagements and nine children’s concerts 
on tour. The youth concerts here in Cincinnati 
have already to be given in series of three in 
order to accommodate the 9,000 children that 
come to every program. We used to have just 
one Young People’s Concert. Now we have to 
break it up in children and junior high and 
senior high concerts.” 

“This,” he continued rather excitedly, “is the 
great thing: children, growing up in.a musical 
atmosphere—they are all potential subscribers to 
a regular symphony concert in ten or fifteen 
years. That is something entirely new, some- 
thing that didn’t exist when ‘the last: generation 
grew up. I think it entirely conceivable that our 
present concert halls will not be large enough to 
accommodate the crowds of the future or that 
we have to give the same programs many times 
to fill the demands. It’s just a matter of sur- 
viving the next few difficult years.” 

It was a business manager, not a dream-cyed 
musician, who spoke these words. Again I felt 
what I had felt before on this inspiring trip: the 





MARION BAUER 


In addition to her piano compositions Miss 
Bauer has written a large amount of chamber 
music, a form which is of particular interest to 
her. Some of her best-known works in this field 
are the Concertino for Oboe, Clarinet and String 
Quartet; the Fantasia Quasi Una Sonata for 
Violin and Piano; and the Trio Sonata for Flute, 
Cello, and Piano. She has written close to fifty 
songs, many of which are published, several 
pieces for organ, and a number of outstanding 
choral works. 


seeds begin to take root. The crop will be 
magnificent. 

Thor Johnson has made a great success of his 
new job. I have never seen anyone enjoying his 
job, his music-making, his very life as much as 
he seems to do. He has grown most obviously 
since I saw him last conducting at Juilliard School 
in New York. He is radiating with a smiling 
happiness that cannot help affect both the orches- 
tra and the audience. He still seems a little 
stunned by everything that has happened to a 
young American conductor so abundantly and so 
fast. Everybody in Cincinnati seems to be root- 
ing for him, wishing him success and with so 
much good-will he cannot fail. 


Saturday. Cleveland. As I get off the plane 
I buy a local newspaper. Three items are deemed 
worthwhile to be treated by an elaborate com- 
ment on the editorial page. The Chambers-Hiss 
case. A new highway project. The re-engage- 
ment of George Szell as the conductor of the 
Cleveland Symphony. 

It seemed to me significant. Symphony or- 
chestras have now become a part of the American 
town—like museums, libraries, hospitals. The 
times have gone when they were the precious toys 
of a few men and women high up in society and 
wealthy enough to support their hobby. The 
editorial in the Cleveland paper pointed out what 





Last season Leopold Stokowski conducted her 
orchestral work, “Sun Splendor,” at a concert of 
the New York Philharmonic. The Symphonic 
Suite for String Orchestra was performed under 
the direction of Franco Autori at Chautauqua, 
New York, this summer, and the same work 
was heard over Station WOR last spring on a 
program conducted by Sylvan Levin. “Amer- 
ican Youth Concerto” has had a number of per- 
formances by young groups, and has recently 
been published in a two-piano version. Orches- 
tral compositions by Miss Bauer have been pre- 
sented by the Worcester Festival Orchestra, and 
many of her works have been broadcast -over 
local and network stations, including NBC, CBS, 
WNYC, and WQXR. 


As an author, Miss Bauer has collaborated 
with Ethel Peyser in writing two books: How 
Music Grew, for young readers and amateurs; 
and Music Through the Ages, which brings to- 
gether music and its relation to the historical 
background and the other arts. She is the 
author of Twentieth Century Music and of 
Musical Questions and Quizzes. She has also 
contributed a number of articles to the Musical 
Quarterly, and is New York editor and critic 
of the Musical Leader. 


Miss Bauer teaches at New York University, 
where she is an associate professor, and at the 
Juilliard School of Music. Her subjects cover a 
wide range, including history and appreciation, 
particularly of contemporary music; form and 
analysis;composition; and musical aesthetics and 
criticism. She has been associated with the 
League of Composers for twenty-five years, and 
is a member of the Board of Directors. She is 
also on the boards of the American Music Center 
and of the American Composers Alliance, and 
is vice-president of the Society for the Publica- 
tion of American Music. 


(Continued from page twenty-two) 


the orchestra and its conductor meant for the 
city. How great an asset it was. How it spread 
good-will for Cleveland on its many tours 
throughout the country. How it was setting a 
standard of musical, cultural, artistic quality and 
integrity. 

What I heard at night in beautiful Severance 
Hall was no surprise. I had expected a concert 
of the highest possible quality—and that it was. 
But I knew that this wasn’t an isolated case. It 
was an achievement that, already today, is re- 
peated all over America. I closed my eyes as the 
immaculately played strains of a Haydn Sym- 
phony filled the hall. This wasn’t Vienna or 
Milan or Paris. It was Cleveland, Ohio. It 
was America, 1949, 





FREDERIC CHOPIN, by Opal Wheeler. Allen, 
Towne and Heath. Illustrated by Christine 
Price. 156 pages. $2.75. 


This Chopin story for small children reads 
with the flow and quaintness of a once-upon-a- 
time tale of fabulous doings. As of course it is. 
Children like the young Chopin do not happen 
often, and when they do it is worth a fanciful 
yarn or two. It is impossible to draw a dividing 
line in this fetching little narrative between the 
factual and the fabricated. But that is not neces- 
sary. It is always true to the spirit of boyhood. 
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American Piano Literature 


O WRITE comprehensively about American 

piano music could well be the subject of 

an entire book. To bring the discussion 
within the scope of a short article requires an 
aim in selection of material and definition as to 
one’s objective. 

Publishers’ catalogues are filled with titles and 
names of composers. Like the flowers of the 
fields, many of these “were born to blush un- 
seen.” Not all of them deserve the fate that 
has condemned them to gather dust on shelves 
No one yet has been able to say why one work 
reaches the public successfully while another, 
perhaps better or at least just as good, remains 
n obscurity. 

Is it perhaps a matter of the right publisher, 
or the psychological moment for the particular 
type of work, a “lucky break,” an aggressive 
nersonality, a good composition? 

Let us look back,* and let us examine the 
present, even if we venture no prophecy for the 
future. There have been a few key figures. 
Who were they and what did they represent? 


MacDowell 


The first important native composer for the 
piano was Edward MacDowell (1861-1908). He 
formulated an individual style in which his 
poetic sensitivity blended with his love for the 
landscape of the American countryside. It was 
this appreciation of nature and his summers 
spent in New Hampshire that produced such 
characteristic little tone poems as are found in 
his Woodland Sketches, Sea Pieces, Fireside 
Talks, and New England Idyls. Although he 
disapproved of segregating American composers 
and refused to allow a work of his to be played 
at a concert of American music, he believed that 
composers would have to write poetic concep- 
tions if they wished to see America produce a 
music of its own. In spite of the fact that some 
of his early music reflects a Lisztian technic 
and his European studies, there is definitely an 
American note in such pieces as 4. D. 1620, 
From Uncle Remus, Of Br’er Rabbit, From an 
Indian Lodge (based on a traditional Wampa- 
noag Indian melody), From a Log Cabin, etc. 
In the impersonal aloofness and objective de- 
scriptiveness of his short piano pieces, Mac- 
Dowell caught the first reflections of impres- 
sionism. 

MacDowell’s Second Piano Concerto is one of 
the most successful American works in that 
form. His four sonatas bearing his own indi- 
vidual stamp, Sonata Tragica, the Eroica, the 
Norse and the Keltic, have literary programs, 
are romantic in feeling and in them he used 
theme transformation. 

MacDowell gave music in America a new 
impetus and proved that there was a place for 
a serious musician in the land of his birth. 





*In this article as it came to the editors, Miss 
Bauer included a graphic account of the earlier 
American composers for the piano. This will be 
printed next month as a separate article. 
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By MARION BAUER 


We have had composers whose work could 
have stemmed from no other environment than 
that of the United States. Even Europeans must 
recognize characteristics which unconsciously re- 
flect America even though the music may have 
no suggestion of either Negro or Indian. 

Such an American is Charles Ives (1874), a 
New Englander with a Yale background and a 
business career to his credit. In the homely 
New England. town bank, the country-dance 
fiddler, the village choir with its wheezy reed 
organ, and a Fourth of July celebration, he found 
material to express in music the American 
“soul.” In his experiments he combined these 
native elements with a complex technic of 
composition which antedated the European use 
of polytonality and atonality, and resulted in an 
individual idiom of extraordinary rhythmic com- 
plexities and extreme dissonance. He had a hard 
time reaching the public’s ear and was regarded 
as am eccentric, contra-musical composer. He 
had written four symphonies, many orchestral 
suites and chamber music scores, and had him- 
self published and distributed a volume of 114 
songs and the second piano sonata, Concord, 
Massachusetts, 1840-60. 


Ives Comes Into His Own 


Again, thanks to John Kirkpatrick, the Sonata 
was made known in recital. The late Lawrence 
Gilman “discovered” Ives as the great American 
genius, and he received belated recognition. The 
Sonata, daring-in form and content, is in four 
movements, entitled Emerson, Hawthorne, The 
Alcotts, and Thoreau. In Essays Before a Sonata 
Ives stated that the book was written as a preface 
or reason for the sonata which was “an attempt 
to present one person’s impression of the spirit 
of transcendentalism that is associated in the 
minds of many with Concord, Massachusetts, of 
over a half-century ago.” There are attempted 
composite pictures or impressions of Emerson 
and Thoreau, a sketch in which he depicts “the 
little old spinet-piano Sophia Thoreau gave to 
the Alcott children, on which Beth played the 
old Scotch airs, and played at the Fifth Sym- 
phony (of Beethoven).” And the second move- 
ment is an “extended fragment” in which he 
tries to “suggest some of his (Hawthorne’s) 
wilder, fantastical adventures into the half-child- 
like, half-fairylike phantasmal realms.” 

In the 19th century our composers had little 
desire to, or intention of, creating an American 
idiom. In fact, we had never developed our 
own musical speech. Our musicians studied 
abroad with European masters and had been 
willing to be guided by them and to copy their 
models. And why should we not? We will 
still speak their tongue with our own accent, 


and our younger composers have learned to ° 


adapt European idioms to their own needs, and 
their work is American. The late Paul Rosen- 
feld said that the harmonic writing of Carl 
Ruggles (1883), whose work sounds atonal, 
“associates itself with early American furniture 


and Hartley’s color, Portsmouth doorways, and 
Hawthorne's prose... The melancholy and 
‘smothered passion . . . is as characteristic of the 
New England countryside as anything by Rob- 
inson or Frost.” 


Ruggles wrote little for piano, but John Kirk- 
patrick played a set of three Evocations which 
must be considered as an example of American 
atonalism. It is, however, chronologically out 
of place at this point. 


We have actually reached the moment for a 
discussion of impressionism and its influence on 
our American composers. That it was a French 
importation is a truism. Charles Martin Loef- 
fler of Alsatian birth (1861-1935) was the bridge 
between French and American impressionism, 
but he wrote no piano music. John Alden Car- 
penter (1876) is our first native impressionist. 
At least he started as such with his many beau- 
tiful songs, and was one of the first to turn his 
use of jazz into a realism that helped to “show 
up” American life to ourselves. One of the 
early “made in America” experiments in melody 
and syncopated rhythms was Carpenter’s Con- 
certino for piano and orchestra, a work of inter- 
esting cross rhythms and an impressionism more 
of America than of France. His most frequently 
programmed piano pieces are Polonaise Amer- 
icaine and Tango Americain, although he also 
wrote five Diversions and an Impromptu. 


Louis Gruenberg’s (1884) early piano pieces 
are distinctly impressionistic, but a real discus- 
sion of his work comes as a composer who in- 
culcated jazz into his idiomatic technic. 


Veiled Tonalities 


The composer who did most as an American 
impressionist was Charles Griffes (1884-1920). 
He was temperamentally affined to the impres- 
sionism of Debussy and Ravel and to the meth- 
ods of the later Scriabin. He stands chronologi- 
cally as the most important composer of piano 
music after MacDowell, although his output is 
relatively small. His piano works include Three 
Tone-pictures, op. 5, The Lake at Evening, The 
Night Winds, The Vale of Dreams; Fantasy 
Pieces, op. 6, Barcarolle, Notturo, Scherzo; 
Roman Sketches, op. 7, The White Peacock, 
The Fountain of the Acqua Paola, Nightfall, 
Clouds, and the Sonata in F. 


These reflect much of the elusive charm and 
color of French impressionism as well as its 
technical methods, such as a greater freedom in 
modulation; gliding chords, the use of sevenths, 
ninths, elevenths, etc., as substitutes for triads; 
the whole tone scale as the basis for chordal 
treatment; and modal harmony. Had he lived 
he would have broken away from impressionism 
as his tendency was towards absolute music as 
may be seen in his sonata. His feeling for the 
ultramodern of his day is evident in Clouds, 
where the clash between tonalities is distinctly 
polytonal. 








One of the finest works in American piano 
literature in its class is Griffes’ Sonata for Piano, 
written two years before his death. Neoclassic 
and austere in idiom, it shows great musical 
integrity. He made use of arbitrary scale com- 
binations of stark harmonies, and ‘he wrote poly- 

ically. His economy of means shows that 

had absorbed much of the technic of mod- 

ern composition. Alongside of stark, uncom- 

promising music, he has written pages of pas- 
sionate beauty. 

A composer who seems to have dropped out 
of the picture is Emerson Whithorne (1884) 


who wrote a set of vivid piano pieces, New York’ 


Days and Nights, which deserves to be revived. 
A brilliant technic combines impressionistic 
methods with realism and the use of snatches 
of popular tunes in On the Ferry, Chimes of 
Saint Patrick’s, Pell Street, A Greenwich Village 
Tragedy, and Times Square. 

Frederick Jacobi (1891), a sensitive and re- 
fined workman, leaned towards impressionism 
in his early compositions, and has been a roman- 
ticist with a special gift for poetic expression. 
Among works for chamber music is his Hagiog- 
rapha; Three Biblical Narratives for Strings, 
Quartet and Piano, which shows, in addition to 
a fine composing technic, his tendency to write 
works of religious character. Recently a work 
for piano solo, Introduction and Toccata, was 
published in which he wrote music of neoclassic 
style with an imposing opening and clever, ef- 
fective treatment of a direct motive without dis- 
sonant complexities. As a result of a visit to 
New Mexico some years ago, he wrote a string 
quartet based on Indian themes which he turned 
into an orchestral work. While he does not con- 
sider it essential for American music to be based 
either on Indian or Negro music, he used both 
a “Charleston” jazz effect and an Indian feeling 
in his Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. 


Style Is Catching 


In the same way as the American composers 
were influenced early in the 20th century by the 
impressionism of Debussy and Ravel, later the 
<r aera became Stravinsky, Schoenberg, Mil- 
haud, Hindemith, or in other words, polyto- 
nality, expressionism, realism, atonality, neoclas- 
sicism. These were used as technics with 
which were mixed more or less unconsciously 
in varying proportions, American ideas and 
idioms. Sometimes teachers, such as Ernest 
Bloch, Swiss-American, and Nadia Boulanger, 
French, have had a hand in the molding of our 
American composers. An incomplete list of 
American composers taught by Ernest Bloch in- 
cludes Douglas Moore, Bernard Rogers, Randall 
Thompson, Frederick Jacobi, Quincy Porter, 
Ernst Bacon, Theodore Chanler, Herbert Elwell, 
Isadore Freed, Ethel Glenn Hier, Rosalie Hous- 
man, Le Roy J. Robertson, Ethel Leginska, Mark 
Brunswick, Ray Green, and George Antheil; and 
there are many others. 

Some of these studied in Paris with Nadia 
Boulanger also, and many others bear the stamp 
of her teaching. Among these are Aaron Cop- 
land, Roy Harris, Marc Blitzstein, Theodore 
Chanler, Louise Talma, David Diamond, Robert 
Russell Bennett, Arthur Berger, Richard Ham- 
mond, Walter Piston, Douglas Moore, Bernard 
Rogers, Normand Lockwood, Ross Lee Finney, 
Ulric Cole, Richard Franko Goldman, and 
others. 

Schoenberg and Hindemith both have Amer- 
ican disciples. Although an American, one of 


the Viennese students of the former is Adolph 
Weiss. Oscar Levant also studied with Schoen- 
berg, and Gerald Strang was his assistant in the 
University of California in Los Angeles. Blitz- 
stein worked with him abroad. Wayne Barlow, 
a member of the Eastman School faculty, was 
also a Schoenberg student. 

With Paul Hindemith teaching at Yale and 
Darius Milhaud in Mills College, California, 
they also bring important foreign influences to 
bear on the American composer. 

Many. of the above mentioned have contrib- 
uted to the repertory of American piano music 
in greater or lesser degrees. It would not be 
fair to say that their studies with these foremost 
Europeans had resulted in their writing only 
according to European traditions. For among 
them are a number who have bent their efforts 
to the creation of an American style based on 
indigenous materials or on expressing something 
definitely American in their works. 


An Urge Gains Perspective 

A belated nationalism belongs to the 20th cen- 
tury, but the crystallization of an American 
music—not of one school but of many styles— 
has been going on for almost three centuries. 
We have an American folk music that is only 
one of the bases of our nationalism. Our com- 
posers, such as Aaron Copland, Elie Siegmeister, 
Marc Blitzstein, Henry Cowell, Roy Harris, 
Ernst Bacon, and many others, not only employ 
genuine folk material, but they compose music 
that sounds as though it were folk music. 

Another 20th century development is jazz, 
although its roots are imbedded in the earlier 
music of the Negro. In the Negro Spiritual, 
American composers found again a folk source 
with leanings toward African rhythms. Occa- 
sionally our composers have been unconsciously 
influenced by the spiritual as*was the case with 
Harold Morris, of Texan origin, and John Powell 
from Virginia. For them the spiritual took on 
a real folk song significance. Powell’s orches- 
tral Negro Rhapsody pointed a direction, as did 
also his piano pieces, At the Fair, sketches of 
American fun: Banjo-picker, Circassian Beauty, 
Clowns, Hoochee-coochee Dance, Merry-go- 
round, Snake Charmer. 

Harold Morris has worked extensively in 
large forms, a piano concerto which he played 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and two 
piano sonatas, written in complex modern 
idioms but with melodic lines that reflect his 
early Southern environment. 


Sources Three 


Europe regards jazz as the one original con- 
tribution we have made to modern music. In 
1924 Louis Gruenberg stated that it was his 
“firm conviction that the American composer 
can only achieve individual expression by de- 
veloping*his own resources, instead either of sub- 
mitting to the prevailing tendencies of various 
countries, or of blindly following the traditions 
of classical form.” Gruenberg listed jazz, Negro 
spirituals and Indian themes as “rich veins 
indigenous to America alone” and said that “it 
is the indefinable and at the same time unmis- 
takable atmosphere in America that must be 
youthfully interpreted in a new idiom, not 
merely exploited in a characteristic melody . . . 
A new technic should be invented which will 
combine a knowledge of tradition and the mod- 
ern experiment . . .” (Quoted from Modern 
Music.) 


Gruenberg tried out his theories in a series of 
compositions which included along with Daniel 
Jazz and The Creation, a Negro sermon, two 
sets for piano, Jazzberries and Jazz Epigrams. 
These experiments culminated in his opera on 
Eugene O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones, which 
was presented at the Metropolitan Opera. 

In 1924 George Gershwin, who had made his 
name in the popular field, appeared as soloist 
with Paul Whiteman, playing his Rhapsody in 
Blue, an experiment in a new field of “classical 
jazz.” It proved to be the fuse that touched off 
a lode of Americanism which was waiting for 
just such an impetus. His Concerto in F and 
Three Preludes for piano followed before his 
untimely death in 1937. 

Zez Confrey’s Kitten on the Keys established 
a piano jazz style which, though distinctly on 
the popular side, has found its way into Amer- 
ican piano music of more serious vein. 

Aaron Copland (1900) said he found that jazz 
in its polyrhythms had provided the American 
composer with a startling new synthesis which 
should stir his imagination and one through 
which he could express not always gayety but 
love, tragedy, and remorse. He was a pioneer 
in its use in his Concerto for piano and in his 
early orchestral pieces. Copland has many sides 
to his composing talent besides the jazz studies 
of the early years. One of his first published 
works for piano, Scherzo Humoristique (Cat 
and Mouse) reflected the Paris training and his 
understanding of dissonance in the Stravinsky 
and Milhaud manner. 


Grateful Angularity 


Copland is a child of his environment and he 
has been regarded as-a leader among the 
younger musicians. His works reflect the pres- 


ent-day trends. Besides the use of jazz, he has . 


been studying and employing American folk 
tunes as a means of a national expression. The 
results of his investigations are obvious in his 
ballets and the music for Thornton Wilder’s 
Our Town, which exists as a piano score also. 
He has another style, as strictly Coplandesque 
as the jazz and folk tune idioms. It is found 
in his piano Variations and in his Piano Sonata, 
works of uncompromising dissonance, angles 
and “planes, without soft contours, carefully 
planned, austere and serious, with stark har- 
monies and always interesting, sophisticated 
rhythms. In the Sonata, as well as in other 
works, he employs a type of development which 
might be described as cumulative. A motive of 
six notes or less is repeated frequently, each time 
gathering length and momentum. The second 
movement of the Sonata shows how the idea 
works. In his latest compositions Copland has 
created a third style in which he has combined 
his polytonal, sophisticated technic with the 
American folk tune idiom in such characteristic 
works as the ballet, Appalachian Spring, and his 
Third Symphony. 

Roy Harris (1898) may be regarded as having 
an individuality and a method of working char- 
acteristically American, although his results and 
his personality are entirely different from those 
of Aaron Copland. His is also an independent 
and pioneering spirit, and he has worked out 
his own technic by blazing his own trail in 
spite of lessons with Nadia Boulanger and 
others. Without early musical training and 
background he has long felt that his way of a 
salvation lay in obeying an inner urge for self- 
expression. His style is austere, polychordal and 
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His form consists for the most 


multirhythmic. 
part in developing everything from a germ 
motive, the composition unfolding from a cen- 
tral idea. 

In his Piano Sonata (Cos Cob Press, 1931) 
the development is almost in the form of free 


variations of geometric design. He uses open 
fifths harmonization in a modern organ fashion 
in this opus 1 as he has in his Third Symphony. 
He uses bitonality by means of the simultane- 
ous inversion of the germ motive in a second 
voice part. He uses a passacaglia idea in the 
second movement, and dissonant counterpoint 
in the scherzo. He makes an important issue 
of a long spun-out melody, and writes both 
tonally and atonally. In Twentieth Century 
Music, I said: “His harmony is based on triads, 
major and minor. He uses modes as a means 
of producing tone color, and to him every in- 
version of the triads has a bright or dark color 

” He has constructed a system of “har- 
monic polytonality” which he uses as the basis 
of his work. 

Roy Harris’ most recent work for piano, Set I 
of American Ballads for Piano (Carl Fischer) 
illustrates his handling of these composing prob- 
lems, also his use of folk material in Streets of 
Laredo, Wayfaring Stranger, The Bird, Black 
Is the Color of My True Love’s Hair, and Cod 
Liver Ile. 


Pioneer of the Tone Cluster 


In Henry Cowell (1897) we find a crusader 
for the cause of American music. “Certain 
music may be called essentially American,” he 
writes, “because it expresses some phase of 
American life or feeling. Other music may be 
named American if it contains new materials 
which are created by an American composer or 
the Ameri¢an folk.” He has used these phases 
in his music, besides which his early style re- 
flected his Celtic ancestry, and among the new 
materials he utilized was the “tone cluster” 
which he played with his forearms. Out of 
America’s past he has introduced a new and 
eloquent style in a series of hymns with “fugu- 
ing tunes” which stem from his studies of Wil- 
liam Billings. Among his piano pieces are Six 
Ings: Floating, Frisking, Fleeting, Scooting, 
Wafting, and Seething. . 

In addition to his own Compositions, Henry 
Cowell’s faith in American music took on prac- 
tical proportion in his having founded in 1927 a 
quarterly New Music which publishes ultra- 
modern music, some of which is for piano, and 
much of which is by Americans. An incomplete 
list of piano music published in New Music 
includes George Antheil’s Second Sonata, John 
J. Becker’s Sound Piece No. 5; Two Sarabandes 
by Henry Brant; Mildred Couper’s Dirge for 
two pianos tuned quarter tones apart; Henry 
Cowell’s Maestoso; Ruth Crawford’s Piano 
Study in Mixed Accents and Four Preludes; 
Paul Creston’s Seven Theses; a Suite by Richard 
Donovan; a Piano Sonata by Ross Lee Finney; 
a Sonatina by Ray Green; a Sarabande Prelude 
by Lou Harrison; Movement From Theatre Set 
by Charles Ives; Dance Suite No. 2 by George 
Frederick McKay; Eight Preludes by Otto 
Luening; Colin McPhee’s Kinesis, Invention; 
Conlon Nancarrow’s Prelude, Blues; Carl Rug- 
gles’ Evocations; Clara Stocker’s Two Little 
Pieces, Gerald Strong’s Eleven, Fifteen, and 
Mirrorrorrim; two Piano Sonatas by George 
Tremblay; five Bagatelles by Ben Weber; and 
Adolph Weiss’ Six Preludes. There are other 
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works by hyphenated Americans and by South 


Americans. 


Atonality at Work 


This list represents names and compositions 
of experimental character largely of atonal or 
polytonal and dissonant nature. Many of these 
composers have contributed to keyboard reper- 
tory through other channels. 

Among composers not specially interested in 
any national problem in his work is Roger Ses- 
sions (1896), one of our most gifted and serious 
musicians. His first Piano Sonata is absolute 
music and his feeling for the melodic line is of 
primary importance. He is a master of counter- 
point and he has become more and more in- 
volved in atonal problems, as may be seen in 
his unpublished second sonata and his pieces 
From My Diary. 

Wallingford inane (1885) has been one of 
the more successful Americans in handling aton- 
ality and twelve-tone technic. He wrote Four 
Tone Pictures, and more recently, New and Old, 
Twelve Pieces for Piano. In the preface of this 
last he states that “so-called modernism does not 
imply a complete break with the past. It is 
rather a stage in the long development of music 

. . a new stage, reflecting either a new person- 
ality or the times in which we live.” The pieces 
“point out some of the more recent ideas about 
melody, rhythm, harmony and dissonance.” 
There are illuminating explanatory notes with 
each number. 

Walter Piston (1894), one of our most erudite 
composers whose style is definitely . neoclassic, 
has recently written a Passacaglia for piano 
which displays technical proficiency and ingeni- 
ous treatment of contrapuntal rhythm, without 
sacrificing expressive melody and dramatic 
feeling. 

Theodore Chanler (1902) has cultivated a di- 
rect simplicity of line that is definitely neoclassic 
as may be seen in his Suite for piano, Five Short 


Colloquies, and particularly his pleasing Toccata. 


Richard Franko Goldman (1910) is also neo- 
classic in a charming Sonatina that reflects some- 
thing of a French purity of line and harmonic 
flavor. The Etude on White Keys stems from 
the same roots. 

Leo Sowerby (1895), an organist and com- 
poser of orchestral choral, chamber music, and 
organ works, is well known for his setting of 
the folk melody, The Irish Washerwoman. If 
its treatment was suggested to him by Percy 
Grainger’s style of folk song setting, it still is 
individual and good-natured fun. A_ recent 
Toccata is contemporary in treatment and sound, 
based on linear counterpoint and harmonization 
in fourths. 


Satie to Satiety 


Virgil Thomson (1896) is certainly one of the 
most enigmatical and provocative figures in 
American music. The key to much of his out- 
put is his self-avowed apostleship of the French 
musical satirist Erik Satie. Thomson quotes 
Satie as having had the conviction that “the only 
healthy thing music can do in our century is 
to stop trying to be impressive.” He finds Satie’s 
music “as simple, as straightforward, as devas- 
tating as the remarks of a child.” And one 
might well describe Virgil Thomson’s Ten 
Etudes for Piano, his Portraits, or his Piano 
Sonata No. 3 in just these terms. ‘That he has 
technical skill is demonstrated in many pages 
of his satirical operas, Four Saints in Three Acts, 


’ Americana. 


¥ 


and his more recent The Mother of Us All, on © t 


Gertrude Stein’s texts. Whether he just amuses 
his listeners or whether he is sufficiently con- — 
vincing in preaching the Satie doctrines.to create 


followers of the cult remains to be seen. He 4 


has been eminently successful in writing for the — 


cinema in such pictures as The River, The 3 
Plough That Broke the Plains, and Louisiana © 


Sto 


American town in his orchestral works, and he © 


has written characteristically in Three Informali- — of 
ties: Blues, Scherzo, and Sonatina and Five : 


Divertimenti for piano. 


Otto Luening (1900) writes in a neoclassic — 


style when he does not revert to romanticism 
as in his opera Evangeline. A recent piano pub- 
lication is a set of Two Inventions. 

Paul Bowles (1910) studied with Copland 
and with Thomson. He traveled in Spain, the 


Antilles, North Africa, the Sahara, and South 


and Central America, studying these various 
types of aboriginal music. This exotic material 
has colored his style, and given titles to many 
of his piano pieces such as the two Huapangos, 
El Bejuco, El Indio. He has also written Six 
Preludes for Piano and Folk Preludes, based on 


popular songs of the last century sung by min- — 


strels, ballad-singers and the people themselves. 
Folk Music Research 


Elie Siegmeister (1909) has made extensive 
research in American folk music and has trained 
and conducted a group called the American 
Ballad Singers. This study has left its mark on 
his Symphony and his American Sonata. 

Ruth. Crawford Seeger and Louise Talma are 


the only women who have held Guggenheim : 


Fellowships in music. Mrs. Seeger wrote in an 
original vein, piano works that were published 
in New Music. She later became interested in 
folk song research, since which time she has 
done little original composition. 

Louise Talma is a serious musician, the only 
American who taught at the Fontainebleau 
School in France. She has written an important 
Piano Sonata in neoclassic style and an Alleluia: 
In Form of a Toccata. French music and Stra- 
vinsky have influenced the shaping of her talent. 

Several of the younger men have been closely 
identified with the American Negro and folk 
song idioms. Among these must be mentioned 
Morton Gould (1913), who states that he has 
tried “to fuse the elements of our popular Amer- 
ican idioms with the classical form and struc- 
ture.” Much of his music is orchestral, but he 
has written three piano sonatas, a sonatina and 
Five Mood Sketches including 
Corn Cob (Barn Dance), Indian Nocturne, Hill- 
billy, Night Song, and Music Hall. 

Norman Dello Joio (1913) has written for 
piano and orchestra, Ricercare, a work that he 
has played in this country and in Poland. His 
piano works include Prelude to a Young Musi- 
cian, Suite from his Ballet On Stage, Piano 
Sonata No. 1,,and a Suite for Piano, which is 
in his characteristic neoclassic style. 

Ross Lee Finney (1906) has done distin- 
guished work in four Piano Sonatas, three of. 
which are published. 


After Scarlatti 


Leo Harrison, a young Californian, a follower 
of Schoenberg, has gone doubly classic by writ- 
ing for cembalo or for piano, a set of Six Sonatas 
somewhat in the Scarlatti form. He has also 
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written a Sarabande and Fugue. He is a dis- 
ciple of the twelve-tone technic. 

Gall Kubik (1914) made his name during the 
war years as writer of music for documentary 
films for the government. He has written a 
Sonatina for Piano and a dance suite. 

This is the day of orchestral and chamber 
music, or at least, small orchestral groups. There 
-is no one composer, who like MacDowell or 
Griffes, is devoting the greater part of his life- 
time output to music for the piano. But there 
is no doubt that in the last decade a greater de- 
mand has been made for more new American 
piano music. This should be cause for encour- 
agement, and many of the younger composers 
have written occasionally for the instrument. 
Young pianists have become more interested in 
presenting contemporary works by Americans, 
and the “first performance” fad makes an out- 
let for our music. Samuel Barber, David Dia- 
mond, Leonard Bernstein, William Bergsma, 
Charles Jones, Everett Helm, Vivian Fine, 
Charles Mills, William Schuman, Leo Smit, 
Kent Kennan, Robert Ward, Ellis B. Kohs, Nor- 
man Cazden, Ulric Cole, Arthur Kreutz, Jeanne 
Behrend, John Lessard, Vincent Persichetti are 
a few who have contributed to the rapidly grow- 
ing catalogue of American piano music. 

An American composer, although of foreign 
birth, is Lukas Foss (1922), who has written 
considerable music for the piano. He has ab- 


sorbed the American environment to the extent 
of writing much that might be designated as 
showing a characteristically American idiom. 
Such a work is The Prairie, a cantata based on 
Carl Sandburg’s poem, for mixed chorus, solo 
voices and orchestra. As @ sixteen-year-old boy 
Foss was introduced in the boardroom of G. 
Schirmer’s in a recital of his own works includ- 
ing a Set of Three Pieces for Two Pianos, a 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, and solo numbers 
for piano. Among his published piano works 
are four Two-voiced Inventions, Grotesque 
Dance, Passacaglia, and Fantasy Ronde. The 
last is striking and individual in style and rhyth- 
mically fascinating. 

Another composer of foreign birth is Anis 
Fuleihan (1900). He came to this country from 
the Island of Cyprus when he was fifteen, and 
he acquired his composition training in this 
country. He has written extensively for the 
piano: Air and Fugue on White Keys, Cypriana, 
Sonata No. 1, Fugue, The Bailiff’s Daughter. 


Reluctant Rule of Thumb 


Regretfully I have had to make boundaries 
somewhefe in this study of American piano 
music. There have been many foreigners who 
have become American citizens whose names 
are found in publishers’ catalogues and on pian- 
ists’ programs, and have added materially to the 
literature of the piano. Due to recent conditions 


in Europe, many of the world famous composers 
migrated to the United States. Their influence 
on our composers is two-fold, by the example 
of their works and ‘through their teaching. 
Ernest. Bloch and Percy Grainger, although 
Swiss and Australian, respectively, by bitth, 
have been American citizens for many years. 
Schoenberg, Stravinsky, Hindemith, Darius Mil- 
haud, Krenek, Toch, Pisk, Erich Korngold, 
Tansman, Rathaus, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Rieti, 
Karl Weigl, Gretchaninoff, Bohuslav Martinu, 
the late Bela Bartok are a few of an incomplete 
list. Most of these have become American 
citizens. 

Among the younger men who have assimi- 
lated American customs and musical styles in 
greater or lesser degrees, and have written for 
piano, are: Johan Franco, Isadore Freed, Alexei 
Haieff, Nicolai Lopatnikoff, Jacques de Manasce, 
Bernard Wagenaar, Leo Ornstein, and Nicolas 
Slonimsky (although of older vintage), Paul 
Schwartz, Kurt Weill, Stefan Wolpe, and there 
are many more. 

The present generation is given many more 
opportunities to be heard than formerly, and 
there are organizations which help the young 
composers financially and others that commis- 
sion works. While the composing of art piano 
music is still on a not too lucrative basis, the 
future seems full of hope for the young men, 
and young women, too, of promise. 


Twentieth Century American Piano Works 


Composer 
Antheil, George 


Bacon, Ernst 
Ballantine, Edward 


Barber, Samuel 
Beach, Mrs. H. H. A. 


Behrend, Jeanne 
Beninett, Robert Russell 
Bergsma, William 


Bernstein, Leonard 


Bowles, Paul .. 


Cadman, Charles W. 


Carpenter, John Alden 


Cazden, Norman 


Chanler, Theodore 
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Title 
Airplane Sonata 
...._Kankakee River 


Variations: Mary Had a. Little Lamb........... 


Ist and 2nd Series 
....Excursions (4) 
...Prelude and Fugue 
Five Improvisations . 
...Dance Into Space 
From Dawn to Dusk, Quiet Piece 
Fountain Lake Fanfare 
Vu: Seen in Paris 
Three Fantasies 
Seven Anniversaries 
Folk Preludes 
Sonatina No. 1 
Six Preludes for Piano 
Huepangos 
El Bejuco . 
EI Indio ... 


Sonata in A, Op. 58: 
Idealized Indian Themes 
Polonaise Américaine 
Tango Américaine 

+ Diversions ....... 
Variations 
Eight Preludes be 
Twenty-One Evolutions 
Toccata 
Three Short Pieces 
Rush Hour in Hong Kong 
Etude Appassionata .... 
Purple Shadows .... 
Metropolitones 
Three Vignettes 
Suite, Op. 2 (4 mov’ts) 


A SELECTIVE LIST BY MARION BAUER 
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Composer 
Copland, Aaron 
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Crawford, Ruth (Seeger) Pid 


This list will be continue 
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(Cat and Mouse) 
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Arrow Music Press 

G. Schirmer, Inc. 

Boosey & Hawkes 
Associated Music Publishers 
New Music Publishers 


d in the March issue with Miss Bauer’s article on early American piano works. 
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on the program, Cantelli’s exceptional talents 
were here more apparent. The Polacchetta 
movement, for instance, was a revelation in 
rhythm. 

The “Romeo and Juliet” Fantasy of Tchai- 
kovsky was meant to be interpreted by just such 
an ardent young man. It revealed, under the 
force of his enthusiasm, new emotional resources. 


Kartok Premiere 


HE AMERICAN radio premiere of “Prince 
Bluebeard’s Castle,” on January 8th, by the 
Dallas Symphony in the “Orchestras of the 

Nation” N. B. C. series, revealed opera made 
tense and moving by music which abetted the 
action, by fine voices that sang—in English— 
lines never once ambiguous, never once redun- 
dant. Stark came the cries—“Open the seventh 
door! Love me, love me!”—music underlining 
their agony in taut progressions, in repeated in- 
sistent phrases, in arpeggios rising like fearful 
wind, in harassed counterpoint, in harmonics 
unfolding like a vortex in reverse—all giving a 
poignancy no words alone could convey. Never 
was proof so conclusive that music begins where 
words leave off. 

Desire Ligeti and Olga Forrai, who were re- 
spectively Bluebeard and his wife, Judith, are 
singers we should like to hear oftener. The text, 
by Bela Balasz, was given in the excellent Eng- 
lish translation of M. D. Calvocoressi. 

Composed in 1911, “Prince Bluebeard’s 
Castle” was not performed until 1918 in Buda- 
pest; since then it has had frequent presentations 
on the European continent. Antal Dorati, who 
conducted the Dallas Symphony Orchestra in 
this performance, was a pupil of Bela Bartok. 


Stokowski Program 


HE FIRST three numbers of the New York 
T Philharmonic-Symphony program of Jan- 

uary 30th were devoted to contemporary 
composers’ works, each showing a folk deriva- 
tion. “In the Mountain Country” by Ernest 
John Moeran (English) was light and fleeting 
with casual interplay among the strings much 
as in quartet playing. In the “Georgian Sym- 
phonic Dance” by Vano Muradeli (Russian) 
there was more afoot, including a beautiful cello 
solo and a general amassing of effects which 
were not quite resolved. The Tom Scott “From 
the Sacred Harp” with its whole-tone feeling, 
its wide thought-span, the recurrence of the 
tender theme with lullaby insistence, the bass 
note sounding ominous!'y within the interweav- 
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ing treble, is drawn in its thematic material from 
two hymns of folk origin, “Poor Wayfarin’ 
Stranger” and “Wond’rous Love.” It calls for 
leisurely and repeated listening. 

We would like to interpolate a mild sugges- 
tion here. A late change of program—the addi- 
tion of Muradeli’s work and the shifting 
around of the two others, was indicated by the 
customary slip of paper tucked in the program 
notes. The couple sitting next to us had over- 
looked this notice and were clearly under the 
impression that the first number was the Tom 
Scott, when they were in fact listening to 
Moeran. A good portion of the audience prob- 
ably labored under the same misconception—an 
unfortunate one for the composers, both of 
whom are fairly new to concert-goers and both 
of whom certainly deserve a cognizant hearing. 
Announcement from the platform would seem 
a so much surer way to acquaint the audience 
of any changes. 

The Bloch Hebrew Rhapsody, “Schelmo,” its 
strength, its fibre, its deep passion, its tearing 
phrases, its taut progressions, was served well 
by cello soloist Leonard Rose, who evoked the 
sensuousness, and proffered the balm without 
which the work would have been unbearable in 
its mournfulness. As it was, it tinged the De- 
bussy “Nuages” which followed, making the 
latter seem Bloch with an essential something 
omitted. “Fetes,” being of so entirely different 
a nature, came off better, with its shivering 
harps. Light once more danced on the fountain. 

After the intermission Vaughan-Williams’ 
Symphony No. 6 crashed in with almost mili- 
tary stridency after the others, yet played mood 
into mood until one accepted it for itself. In 
fact, just when we caught ourselves listening to 
it as to a sportsmanlike interplay of instruments, 
reality stepped in—turmoil, aspiration, the 
tragedy of unwept tears. 

During this unusual program we at several 
times watched the conductor, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, closely, having not had occasion to see him 
conduct for several years. We would like to 
hand in our report on him as the least spec- 
tacular of conductors. His economy of gesture 
makes at times even for a brusque effect. Can 
it be his reputation for histrionics stems from 
those occasional gestures he directs toward the 
audience—for instance, the staying hand to ward 
off applause after the first Debussy? Whatever 
it be+the mellowing effect of years, the char- 
acter of the program, or the mood of the man 
—he was that afternoon not once the herald 
of Stokowski, but rather the conscientious pro- 
jector of Messrs. Moeran, Muradeli, Scott, Bloch, 
Debussy, and Vaughan-Williams. 
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while Benjamin Bufano’s sculpture is something — 
to behold. Anyone who finds it restful to look : 
at large animals will relish the Fleishhacker Zoo, — 
all the more because to reach it you go through ~ 
the Golden Gate Park. . 

Chinatown, with its notable curio shops and _ 
restaurants, is probably the best transplanted | 
piece of the Orient visible anywhere outside the | 
Far East. And Little Italy, down around Fish- — 
ermen’s Wharf, might be situated on the Bay of — 
Naples—though Californians claim that com- 
pared with San Francisco Bay the Bay of Naples — 
is a mere swimming pool. 

San Francisco is known for its night life, 
though the tourist folders admit that the Barbary 
Coast is now “of historical interest” only. 

The movies have made many of San Fran- 
cisco’s historic sites familiar enough. The “Top | 
of the Mark,” the roof restaurant of the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel on Telegraph Hill, is one of the 
vantage places from which to view the panorama 
of the two bridges and the Berkeley-Oakland 
side. The original San Francisco Mission, from 
which the city takes its name, is still standing at 
Sixteenth and Dolores, just off Market street. 
The campus of the University of California, 
across the Oakland Bridge in Berkeley, is one 
of the most beautiful in the world, and the Stan- 
ford Campus, an hour’s drive down the penin- 
sula, is well worth seeing. Historic Monterey 
and Carmel lie about four hours’ drive to the 
south. 

The spirit of the forty-niners still lingers in 
the area, and visitors can count on a lively and 
varied entertainment in the intervals between 
business. 
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time. Ironic, isn’t it? But it’s all a part of the 
subtler workings of the human ear, I suppose. 
And it’s all a part of the baffling insensitivity 


- of the usual listener, who, if you call his atten- 


tion to the fact that the woodwind is also play- 
ing the same thing, will nearly always say, “Yes, 
I hear that, but I just /ove strings.” 

Strings are like show business, and orthodox ” 
religions; they keep going out of fashion and — 
then coming back stronger than ever every few 
years. How low they can sink in popular favor 
is indicated by the true story many of you have 
heard of a friend of mine who was looking over 
some bands for a proposed radio show. One 
very fine band had about six saxophones, six or 
seven brass, two pianos, two drummers, etc., 
etc., and one violin. When he saw the violinist 
sawing away in the midst of this carnival of 
riotous sound he asked a little sarcastically, 
“What is the violin for?” The leader of the 
group answered, most seriously, “That’s in case 
of a waltz.” 






MEYER MOUTHPIECES| 


[ARE MADE FROM THE FINEST HARD RUBBER AVAILABLE 
PLUS UNSURPASSED WORKMANSHIP 


Alto and Tenor Mouthpieces come in three distinct Tone Chambers. 
Each chamber has its own individual length, to insure proper 
tuning. Pictured below are the three Tenor Mouthpieces (half size). 
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Small Chamber produces 
duces a tone in between a brilliant, powerful and 
that of the large and the cutting quality; ideal for 
small chamber. It is the large orchestras and 
stand-out solo work. 


Large Chamber produces “Medium Chamber pro- 


a clear, mellow tone. We 
recommend this chamber 
for the so-called society 


work. best for all-around work. 
FACINGS RUN FROM NUMBER 2 TO NUMBER 10, AND 
EACH OPENING COMES IN THREE DISTINCT LENGTHS 


FOR REFACINGS 
AND 
CIRCULARS 
WRITE 
DIRECT TO US 





















BROS. 


ECE SPECIALISTS 


P. O. BOX 145, QUEENS VILLAGE, NEW YORK 








TO ACQUAINT YOU WITH THE AMAZING TONAL QUALITIES OF THE 


New Grover Guitar Strings 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
GOOD UNTIL APRIL 1, 1949 


Two Sets of the New Grover Stainless Steel Guitar Strings or Phosphor 

Bronze Guitar Strings for the price of one set ($1.50). Limited to two 

sets to a customer, further purchases to be made from your local dealer. 
MAIL US THE COUPON WITH MONEY ORDER OR CHECK 





Gentlemen: Please send mé@.............+ sets of Stainless Steel Guitar Strings § 
Bre awe sets of Phosphor Bronze Guitar Strings. I enclose check or H 
money order for $1.50. M 
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Many players have written us that these new strings outlast any others ever used. 


GROVER ACCESSORIES CO. BOX 146, FREEPORT, 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 














SYMPHONY PLAYERS 
ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Having Difficulty Making Symphony Connections? 
We notify you regularly of AUDITIONS and VACANCIES in all affiliated 
Symphony Orchestras throughout the country. . . . REGISTER NOW!!! 
For Applications, Write: 


SYMPHONY PLACEMENT BUREAU 
446 West 34th Street New York City 1. New York 














To All Locals of the American Federation of Musicians 
(Continued from page seven) ; 


Decca Records, Inc., 50 West 57th St., New York City. 
Dance Tone Record Company, 1 Boulevard, Revere, Mass. 
Dial Records, Inc., 520 West 50th St., New York City. 
Discovery Records, Inc., 6207 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Daron Recording Studios, Inc., 1221 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Walter P. Downs, Ltd., Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 
Desert Recording Company, 1213 East Highland Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Dominion Broadcasting Company, 4 Albert St., Toronto, Canada. 
Joe Davis Record Manufacturers, 1619 Broadway, New York City. 
Ebony Music Distributors, Inc., 307 Lenox Ave., New York City. 
Electrobic Recorders, 6309 Woodlawn Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Empey Records, Inc., 115 West 53rd St., New York City. 
Excelsior Records, 3661 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Etna Recording, Inc., 55 West 42nd St., New York City. 
Esy Morales, Capitol Hotel, New York City. 
Mercury Records Corp., 522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
MGM Records, Loew’s Inc., 1540 Broadway, New York City. 
King Records, Inc., 1540 Brewster Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. M. Recording Company, 1012% Palm Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Fine Recording Studio, 35 Madison St., Rochester, N. Y. 
E. T. Herzog Recording Company, 811 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Harry Lim Recordings, 185 Ave. C, New York City. 
Gold Medal Records, Inc., 140 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
General Moulding Company, 88 St. Francis St., Newark, N. J. 
Glenn Hardman Studios, 2434 East 15th St., Tulsa, Okla. 
Gala Record Corp., 2160 Broadway, New York City. 
Black & White Records, Inc., 4910 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Biue Note Records, 767 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Aladdin Records, 4918 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Caravan Records, Inc., 113 West 57th St., New York City. 
Clef Records, 1244 North Orange Grove, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Clef Recording Company, 1674 Broadway, New York City. 
Castle Recording Laboratory, 301 Seventh Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Celtic Record Company, 152 West 42nd St., New York City. 
Century Record Company, 737 Fox St., Bronx, N. Y. 
Colonial Records, Inc., 118 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Jage Recording Company, 14520 Abbottsford Road, Midlothian, III. 
Jazz Record Corner, 782 Sixth Ave., New York City. 
Keystone Records, Inc:., 1607 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Lucky Records, Inc., 2730 South 58th St., Cicero, III. 
Magnolia Records, 14155 Magnolia Blvd., Van Nuys, Calif. 
Music You Enjoy, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Freda D. Miller, 8 Tudor City Place, New York City. 
Metrotone Record Company, 712 Crown St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miracle Record Company, 500 East 63rd St., Chicago, II. 
Mayfair Record & Recording Corp., 1650 Broadway, New York City. 
Mida Record Company, 1318 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Modern Record, Inc., 686 North Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lina Record Company, 1359 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Metropolitan Recording Studios, 1697 Broadway, New York City. 
Nightingale Record Company, 84 Mulberry St., New York City. 
Pearl Records, 809 Madison Ave., Covington, Ky. 
Pleasant Records, 1619 Broadway, New York City. 
Premier Radio Enterprises, 3033 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Petite Recording Company, 2538 Taylor Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
Phoenix, Box 643, Hollywood, Calif. 
Pfau Sound Equipment, 2993 South Delaware Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Popular Science Publishing Company, 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA, Camden, N. J. 
Regent Records, Inc., 58 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Remington Records, Inc., 254 West 54th St., New York City. 
Rockhill Radio, 18 East 50th St., New York City. 
Rondo Records, Inc., 329 South Wood St., Chicago, III. 
Radio Recorders, 7000 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Royal Record Corp., 6533 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Singspiration Associates, P. O. B. 1, Wheaton, IIl. 
Sullivan Records, 54 West Randolph St., Chicago, III. 
Superior Records, 1036 North Sycamore, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sesac, Inc., 475 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
S. & G. Records, 1401 Mateo St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Shelby Records, 1205 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 
Marley R. Sherris, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 
Skating Rhythms Recording Company, P. O. Box 1838, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Harry Smith, 113 West 57th St., New York City. 
Southland Recording Company, 252 West 46th St., New York City. 
Spotlite Records Mfg. Company, 137-07 70th Road, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
Stapleton Industries, Inc., 792 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Schlegel’s Recording Company, P. O. Box 207, Pennsburg, Pa. 
Sound Workshop, 418 South Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Staff Recording Company, Municipal Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Savoy Record Company, Inc., 58 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Paul A. Schmitt Music Company, 88 South 10th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Schneider Recording Studio Lab., 510 Advance Bldg., 

1514 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Seeco Records, Inc., 1393 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Sensation Record Company, 3747 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
The Sound Recorders, 421 Powell St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Specialty Records, Inc., 311 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Standard Phono Company, 163 West 23rd St., New York -City. 
Seva Records Corp., 45 East 49th St., New York City. 
Spiro Record Company, 1133 Broadway, New York City. 
Supreme Records, Inc., 1059 East Jefferson Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Trans-Radio Productions, 178 Tremont St., 
Tono Records, 871 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Twin Cities Utility & Publishing Co., 190 North Dale, St. Paul, Minn. 
Taylor*Lee, P. O. Box 984, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Tech-Art Recordings, 8403 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Tin Pan Alley, 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tempo Record Company of America, 8534 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Technicord Records, 83-A Washington St., 





Boston, Mass. 


Brookline, Mass. 


Universal Recording Corp., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Universal Recorders, 6757 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


United Broadcasting Co., 301 East Erie St., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Standard Radio Transcription Services, Inc., 
140 North La Brea, Hollywood, Calif. 
United Artists Publishing Co., 1659 Cornelia St., Saginaw, Mich. 
United Sound System, 5640 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
United Research Laboratories, 1650 Broadway, New York City. 
U. S. Recording Company, 1121 Vermont Ave. N: W., Washington, D. C. 
Unique Music Publishers, Inc., P. O. B. 537, Toledo, Ohio. 
Vancouver Recording Company, Ltd., 2092 Renfrew St., 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


Velvet Record Company, 1145 North Detroit St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Verne Recording Corp. of America, 1724 Madison Ave., 


New York City. 


John Wolfe & Co., 141 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Young People’s Records, Inc., 40 West 46th St., 


New York City. 


TRANSCRIPTION COMPANIES 
Alvo Recording Company, 51 West Third St., i iogmeaeadng Pa, 
Associated Program Service Division-Muzak Corp., 


237 West 54th St., 


New York City. 
Brinkley Recording Studio, 232 East Erie St., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Capito! Records, Inc., Sunset and Vine, Hollywood, Calif. 


Coastal Recording Company, 136 West 52nd St., 
Columbia Records, Inc., 1473 Barnum Ave., 
Dominion Broadcasting Company, 4 Albert St., 


New York City. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Walter P. Downs, Ltd., Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
Empire Broadcasting Corp., 480 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
inland Broadcasting Service, 171 McDermot Ave., 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


Lang-Worth Feature Programs, Inc., 113 West 57th St., 
Les Mitchel Productions, Inc., 9310 Hilirose St., 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


National Broadcasting Co., 


Radio Features of America, 37 West 4tth St., 
New York City. 


Rockhill Radio, 18 East 50th St., 


New York City. 
Sunland, Calif. 


New York City. 


Standard Radio Transcription Services, Inc., 
140 North La Brea Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Toronto Broadcasting Company, Ltd., 444 University Ave., 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Towers of London, Ltd., 37 West 46th St., 
Trans-Radio Productions, Inc., 178 Tremont St., 
United Broadcasting Company, 391 East Erie St., 


New York City. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 


WOR Program Service, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
World Broadcasting System, Inc., 1529 Madison Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Frederic W. Ziv Company, 1529 Madison Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Local 260, Superior, Wis.—Presi- 
dent, Kenneth R. Berg, 2005 Lacka- 
wanna Ave. 

Local 262, Woonsocket, R. IL— 
President, Henri Devuyst, 43 Welles 
St. 

Local 268, Lincoln, Ill.—Secre- 
tary, Glenn E. Town, Box 215. 

Local 276, Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario, Canada Secretary, H. D. 
Hickmott, 926 Wellington St. East. 

Local 282, Alton, Ill.—President, 
Arnold Phillips, 3409 Badley. 

Local 297, Wichita, Kan.—Presi- 
dent, D. Edward Turner, 902 Perry, 
Zone 3. 

Local 301, Pekin, I1l.—President, 
John Nack, 911 Market. 

Local 313, Rome, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Peter R. Gryziec, R. D. 2. 

Local 344, Meadville, Pa.—Presi- 





dent, Milton A. Leek, 537 Chest- 
nut St. 

Local 345, Eau Claire, Wis.— 
President, Bert Ross, 1410 East 
Madison St. 

Local 361, San Angelo, Texas— 


President, Paul C. Allen, P. O. Box 
416; Secretary, Ralph Emerson, 
P. O. Box 416. 

Local 372, Lawrence, Mass.—Pres- 
ident, Alfred H. Pettinebly, 5 Berke- 
ley St. 

Local 384, Brockville, Ontario, 
Canada—Secretary, W. K. Beacock, 
4 Clarissa St. 


FEBRUARY, 1949 


Local 416, Hornell, N. Y.—Secre- 
tary, E. L. Ordway, 49 Broadway. 
Local 422, Beaver Dam, Wis.— 


President, Victor Goss, R. F. D. 1, 


Burnett. Wis.: Secretary, Harry 
Radlund, 216 Oneida St., Beaver 
Dam, Wis. 

Local 444, Jacksonville, Fla.— 


President, L. F. Langford, 217 West 
Adams St.; Secretary, H. C. Boyd, 
217 West Adams St. 

Local 453, Winona, Minn.—Presi- 
dent, Eddie Hostettler, 161 East 
King. 

Local 465, Mt. Vernon, Ill.—Sec- 
retary, Roger A. Whobrey, R. F. D. 3. 

Local 482, Portsmouth, Ohio— 
President, Robert E. Clemens, 1123 
Ninth St. 

Local 484, Chester, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Len Mayfair, 611 East 14th St. 

Local 493, Seattle, Wash. (col- 
ored)—Secretary, Robert W. Brax- 
ton, 1037 Jackson St., Seattle 4, 
Wash. 

Local 499, Middletown, Conn.— 
President, Salvatore Sylvestro, 53 
College St. 

Local 509, Canonsburg, Pa.—Pres- 
ident, David B. Campbell, 230 Bel- 
mont Ave. 

Local 512, Lawrence, Kan.—Presi- 
dent, James E. Sellards, 935 Illi- 
nois St. 

Local 522, Gastonia, N. C.—Presi- 
dent, R. R. Trevarthen, 505 South 
Clay St. 

Local 531, Marion, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, Chester Graham, R. R. 1, Pros- 
pect, Ohio. 











Chicago, Ill—Drum-famous “Bill” Ludwig proudly presents 
the new 1949 twin-spring SPEED KING pedal! New and exclu- 
sively W.F.L.—every detail has been engineered for modern 
playing, whether rhumba or be-bop! 

Ray Bauduc with Jimmy Dorsey says: ... it’s terrific! ... 
man, it’s the greatest! ... very fast and sensitive!” 

_ Top professionals use and prefer the Speed King—it’s the 
only pedal with internal lifetime compression mechanism sealed 
in air-tight lubricants; reversible heel plate; and feather-touch 
adjustable compression springs! 


See the new 1949 Speed King at your dealer’s today! 










PUTT 


WFL DRUM COMPANY, 1728 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 47, lll. 


WM. F. LUDWIG 
President 




















FOR MUSIC; 


KING ROSS 
HI-TONE 
MOUTHPIECE 


For Easy High Notes on Trombone 


KING ROSS jruncheights NY. 


0 ee 


@ How would you like a steady supply of 

eager beaver students plus a reputation as the 

“leading” music teacher in your 

Now booklet, "HOW TO MAKE HONEY IN THE 
BUSINESS” 

















WRITE TO JOE ALLARD 
74 W. 30th ST. N.Y. 20, N.Y.C. FoR 











SOMETHING 
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' 2nd EDITION 4 

H COMPLETE TREATISE ON ; For SAXOPHONE 
‘TRANSPOSITION! © Tiree octave scoles ond chords 

& Covering ALL Problems of Transposition ' @ Atwo octave range in any scale 

; Send for Folder to the Author . PRICE @ Twelve scales in every key 

a CHARLES LAGOURGUE 1 3.00: © Fingerings above thigh F) 
4 95 West S7th St. New York 19, N. Y. # $3. © Unusual chords 








STREAMLINED & 
SCINTILLATING! 





UNEXCELLED 





RESPONSIVENESS 
TONE QUALITY 
RESONANCE 
INTONATION 
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Celeste - SIMONE CELESTE 


**THE SWEETEST BELL 


Custom-Built Quality — Backed by 


One-Year Factory Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 
WOR 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

FRANK SINATRA 

LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of “Celeste,” etc. 


See Your Lecal Dealer or Write to: 


SIMONE BROS. 


Celeste Romuteceers 


1813 SOUTH EIG 
PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 


TONE IN MUSIC” 


CELESTE ARE: 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


Phones: 
Philadelphia: FU 9-1240 
New York City: HA 6-0108 


RECONDITIONING OF OLD 
CELESTES ACCEPTED 














VOLPE’S 
GUITAR CENTER 








FOR RENT 


PRIVATE STUDIOS 


TEACHERS OF ALL INSTRUMENTS 
REHEARSAL ROOMS 
HOURLY - DAILY - WEEKLY 


115 West 48th Street 


New York 19. N. Y. Plaza 7-1798 











MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


*% A classified and alphabetical list of the 
best and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, efc., with 
Originai Keys & Starting Notes - Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
4 Pages. 
%* A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The 
Histories of Favorite Composers”. 
%& “Song Hits through the Years’ . . . The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 
SEND FOR YOUR 

cory TODAY $1.00 

50c Edition Also Available 






















Local 543, Baltimore, Md. (col- 
ored )—Secretary, Donald W. Fields, 
1514 Pennsylvania Ave., Baltimore 
17, Md. 

Local 553, Saskatoon, Sask., Can- 
ada—President, Miss Dorothy Over- 
holt, 926 University Drive. 

Local 570, Geneva, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, William Bagley, 118 Cherry St. 

Local 576, Piqua, Ohio—Secre- 
tary, Vert F. Agenbroad, Piqua, 


Local 580, Clarksburg, W. Va.— 
President, H. Larue Robb, 1540% 
West Pike St. 

Local 587, Milwaukee, Wis. (col- 
ored )—Secretary, Sylvester H. Rice, 
922 West Brown St. 

Local 613, Mobile, Ala. (colored) 
—Secretary, William E. Washing- 
ton, 61 Avenue G. 

Local 614, Salamanca, N. Y.— 
Secretary, Lewis O. Gillman, 29 
Pine St. 

Local 646, Burlington, Iowa— 
President, Art Larkins, 107 South 
Leebrick St. 

Local 652, Modesto, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, Karsell W. Bates, 1225 Wash- 
ington St.; Secretary, Glen H. Ma- 
comber, 807% 10th St. 

Local 670, Charlotte, N. C. (col- 
ored)—President, Martin L. Mc- 
Kay, 416 North Caldwell St.; Sec- 
retary, John W. Brooks, 717 East 
Eighth St. 

Local 675, Springfield, Ill. (col- 
ored )—Secretary, Luth Banks, 1045 
West Elliott Ave. 

Local 680, Elkhorn, Wis.—Secre- 
tary, Earl Jack, 702 Henry St., Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 

Local 686, Rapid City, S. D.—Pres- 
ident, Angelo Napoli, Greenacres; 
Secretary, George G. Nichols, Sioux 
Sanatorium. 

Local 691, Ashland, Ky.—Presi- 
dent, William Hanichen, 622 South 
Third St., Ironton, Ohio; Secretary, 
John E. McCoy, 124% South Second 
St., Apt. 4, Ironton, Ohio. 

Local 696, Glen Lyon, Pa.—Secre- 
tary, Adam Pollock, 61 Coal St. 

Local 703, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(colored )—Secretary, Geo. R. W. H. 
Crigler, 411 North Laird St. 

Local 750, Lebanon, Pa.—Secre- 
tary, George W. Swanger, Jr., R. D. 
No. 5. 

Local 761, Williamsport, Pa.—Sec- 
retary, Sherman Stutzman, Jr., R. 
101 West Lincoln Ave., South “Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Local 768, Bangor, Maine—Presi- 
dent, Lloyd M. Dearborn, 58 Third 
St. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 
Local 106, Niagara Falls, N. Y.— 
Secretary, Joseph Justiana, 1818 
Niagara Ave. 
Local 172, East Liverpool, Ohio— 


Secretary, Alvin T. Babb, P. O. 
Box 322. 
Local 384, Brockville, Ontario, 


Canada—President, A. C. Runci- 
man, 68 Murray St. 

Local 750, Lebanon, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, T. Kenneth Werner, P. O. 


Box 169. 
DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians: 

R. E. Moore, Jr., Mobile, Ala., 
$750.00. 

Club De Luxe, and Sumner Kirk- 
by, owner, Eureka, Calif., $300.00. 

Patricia Stevens Models Finish- 
ing School, Hollywood, Calif., San 










ARTIST DESIGNED! 
ARTIST BUILT! 


MOUTHPIECES 


For 
Trumpet * Cornet * Trombone 
Baritone * Euphonium 


Thousands in use 
after their introduc- 
tion in 1935. Again 
made available by 
demand of profes- 
sionals, teachers, and 
students. Glantz-built 
to improve tone and 
technique—by giving 
solid comfort, lip sup- 
port, and complete 
blowing ease. 






Trumpet and Cornet 
$8.00 Silver-plated 
10.00 Goid-piated 


Trombone, Baritone 
and Euphonium 


$10.00 Silver-plated 
13.50 Gold-plated 


In 10 models for trumpet and cornet, 
including Harry Glantz Personal Model; 
2 models for trombone, baritone, and 
euphonium. 


Harry Glantz is Solo Trumpeter 
with the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
under Maestro Arturo Toscanini 


- He is not a “former” professional. 
He is universally recognized as the out- 
standing artist of the trumpet world. 
He is today the busiest trumpeter in 
symphony work. He knows mouthpieces! 


‘Helpful Hints to the 
Trumpet Player’’, by 
Harry Glantz. Send 
postcard for your copy 
today. Glantz Mouth- 
piece specifications in- 
cluded. Be sure to send 
your decler’s name. 

























GLANTZ-FISHER CO. 


650 West End Ave. * New York 25 


pply 

















An_ uncrowded profession, 
unlimited income, complete 
independence — your own 
business with no monzy 
tied up in equipment. At 
home or ey work is 
waiting for you. Learn with 
sound recordings in 30 doys. 
We provide recordings, in- 
struction book, all necessary 
tools. Write Dept. 1M for 
detailed information today. 


LEARN 
PIANO 
TUNING 


AT HOME 





CAPITOL CITY TUNING SCHOOL 
Pd E. Michigan Ave Lansing, Mich 
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*” W. T. ARMSTRONG CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 











Just Published... 


ORCHESTRA STUDIES 
FOR BASSOON 


PETER J. TCHAIKOVSKY 


Vincenzo Pezzi 


Solo Bassoonist, Rochester Philharmonic 
Instructor, Eastman School of Music 


Price 81.50 


ELKAN-VOGEL C0., Inc. 


1716 Sansom St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 














PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
OME 


ET 


th YEAR 


API ROVED Write for é k le 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 











sBiBryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 
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Francisco, Calif:, Chicago, Ill, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Detroit, Mich., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., 
St. Louis, Mo., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dallas, Texas, Milwaukee, Wis., no 
amount given. 

Club Moderne, and W. C. Jarrett, 


Long Beach, Calif., no amount 
given. 
Leon & Eddie’s, and John E. 


Rossi, Oakland, Calif., $646.50. 

J. B. Deasy, San Francisco, Calif., 
$8,000.00. 

Jos. G. Garcia, 
Calif., $67.80. 

Forest Inn, and John M. Giolitto 
(of Rockford, Ill.) and Gene Dal- 
losto (of Ontario, Calif.), Aurora, 


San Francisco, 


Tll., $60.00. 

Robert Mackie, of Savoy Ball- 
room, Chicago, Ill., $100.00. 
Chicken Bowl Danceland, and 
George Grove, Washington, Ind., 
$49.00. 

Calvo’s Restaurant, and Frank 


Calvo, ‘Baltimore, Md., $210.00. 

Ford Theatrical Agency, Boston, 
Mass., $50.00. 

Lamber’s Lounge, Lowell, Mass., 
no amount given. 

Windermere Bar, and Edw. Hoch- 
ecker, St. Louis, Mo., $644.00. 


Pershing Hotel, and Harry Fis- 
cher, employer, Lovelock, Nev., 
$80.00. 


Gray’s Inn, and Eddy Nelson, em- 
ployer, and James Sheirr, manager, 


| Jackson, N. H., $800.00. 


Garden Inn, and Robert Himmel- 


| reich, owner, Paramus, N. J., $50.00. 


Susquehanna Hotel, and Al Ian- 
doli and Anthony Ferro, Paterson, 
N. J., $44.00. 

Joseph Ventimiglia, employer, and 
The Garden Bar, Paterson, N. J., 
$223.00. 

Barcelona Bar and Restaurant, 
Albany, N. Y., $90.00. 

New Silver Slipper, and George 
Valentine, proprietor, Lake Ronkon- 
koma, L. I., $175.00. 

Broadway Hoffbrau, and Mr. 
Kirsh, New York, N. Y., $2,200.00. 

Chanson, Inc., and La Martinique, 
and Monte Gardner and Mr. Rod- 
riguez, New York, N. Y., $924.00. 

Casa Blanca, and Basil Germano, 
owner, Tannersville, N. Y., $483.00. 

Trocadero Club, and Jim Wright, 
manager, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
$111.00. 

Thomas Forrest, 
Texas, $404.50. 

Continental Theatre Bar, and 
Robert A. Paliafito, manager, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $1,250.00. 

Hugh Parker, Ottawa, 
Canada, $850.49. 

Hal Gould, $200.00. 

Iron N. Peth, $220.00. 


San Antonio, 


Ontario, 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Butte, Mont., Local 241—George 
Grosbeck, James Leonard, Judge J. 
J. McNamara, Patrick Mealey. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—James L. 
Dean, Francesco Zecchino, Oliver 
H. Dowd. 

Birmingham, Ala., Local 256—Eph 
Tunkle. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Walter 
Bergener, Charles Civiletti. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Harry H. 
(Scotty) Scott, Earl M. Roth, Wil- 
liam J. Somers, William F. Brock, 
Merrill W. Minnich, C. R. Reed, 
Roy Pietsch, Delbert A. Humiston, 
Gabriel H. Wellner. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Local 137— 
R. A. Cross. 

Columbia, Pa., Local 296—Harry 
Walton, Sr. 
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res-kut 


1 They are scientifically designed 
and cut. Their edges vibrate 
unhampered—free from ligature 
bind. This means FAR RICHER 
TONES — INSTANT RESPONSE 
—WITH MINIMUM EFFORT. 


Made only from the CREAM of 
the CANE. This, plus _ their 
GLOSS - FINISH. makes them 
long-lived and remarkably re- 
sistant to moisture. 


You'll find them in America’s 
finest bands and orchestr Try 
one and YOU'LL agree—KRES- 
KUT REEDS are America’s 
Finest. Make your reputation 
with Kres-Kut! 











ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER 


Prescott’s Reed Mfg. Co. 


America’s Oldest Reed Manufacturer 
CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


REEDS 


America’s Finest! 
IN 5 DISTINCT STRENGTHS 


The American Musician of today faces requirements far 
beyond any he has ever met before, anywhere. 
afford to be handicapped in any way. 


KRES-KUT REEDS MEET THESE NEW STANDARDS: 


He can't 


PAT. NO. 2022736 
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ART BERRY IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Next time pe out Indianapolis way, be sure to look up 
Art Berry's fine band. You'll find them at the best spot in town, 
with Willis Stearns playing the style of trumpet that has won 
him the spotlight with many top bands and offers from many 
others. He plays a new Buescher Lightweight ‘400"’ No. 228. 
Does he like it? “In 18 years of playing two Buescher cornets 
and two Buescher trumpets,”’ he says, 
“I find the new Lightweight model the 
finest yet, with all response comparable 
to a cornet.” 
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BE THE STUDENT OF A STAR 








CHARLIE VENTURA 
Saxophone 


Now America’s jazz masters will teach you at home! Without 
traveling to a studio or being restricted to a set schedule, you 
can learn by mail to play one of four popular instruments. 


WESCO ScHOOL OF MUSIC 


CLIP THE 
COUPON 


TODAY 


is also proud te present courses by 


BOBBY HACKETT OSCAR MOORE 
Trumpet 


Guitar 


er 


WESCO SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 














16 Bragaw Ave., Newark 8, N. J. be 
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Detroit,-Mich., Local 5—Clarence 
C. Chandler, Raymond J. Gonzalez, 
Fred Lower, Jr., Wesley J. Lus- 
combe. 

Everett, Wash., Local 184—Her- 
bert R. Stormfels. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., Local 58—Wil- 
liam G. Kaiser. 

Greensboro, N. C., Local 332— 
Art Parent. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526— 
Emil Hoffman, Fred Loth. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353— 
D. B. Howard, William N. Pierce. 

Leadville, Colo., Local 28—Frank 
Loushine. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 
406—J. Alex. Donato. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Fred G. 
Lower. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 
Patrick J. Bastien, Jack Ring. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802— 
Jacob Kleczewski, Robert P. Davis, 
Clifford Waldo, Alex. Jackson, Pas- 
quale Moretti, Yasha Kayaloff, Lu- 
ciano Pozo, Elazer Martin, Victor 
O. Weeks, Frank Loden, Jack Mar- 
shard, Louis Nicastro, Alfred Wag- 
ner, William H. Earl, Bela Bardos, 
David Tough, Godfrey B. Turner, 
Otto Cordts, M. S. Rauch, Sarah E. 
Browne, Louis Pena, Jr. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204 
—Louis Kaufman, John Krauss, Sr., 
Lee Temple, Joseph Toth. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Halsey 
P. Miller, Edw. Markwith. 

Omaha, Nebr., Local 
Edith Embree. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Charles 
Raymond Pasetti, Wilfore G. Wil- 
harm. 

Reading, Pa., Local 135—Irvin D. 
Bertram. 

Rome, N. Y., Local 313—Charles 
G. Bartlett, Carlton Boone. 

Sacramento, Calif., Local 12—Leo 


73— 


70—Mrs. 


Steppan. 

Springfield, Ohio, Local 160— 
Clark Elliott, Harry Redding, George 
Ream. 


Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292— 
Victor Peterson. 

Springfield, Ill., Local 19—Lee X. 
Merkle. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149 
—William H. Gough, Donald Heins, 
Frederick Whittaker. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143— 
Walter Howe, John A. Caffarelli. 


SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS 


SUSPENSIONS 


Albert Lea, Minn., Local 567—Robert Billing, 
Bob Crosby, John Kowalke. 

Bangor, Me., Local 768—Charles H. Welch, 
Harris Southard, Lewis E. Hawes, Paul J. Dowe. 

Biddeford, Me., Local 408—John J. Pendleton. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—John Alaura, Sherman 
Altshuler, Americo Amodeo, Albert Badgers, Pat- 
rick Barbara, Eugene O. Batastini, Carlo Barresi, 
Shirley E. Bedell, Harold E. Belcher, Anthony 
Bellacqua, Gerald A. Berlin, Sam Bittle, Angelo 
Boncore, Louis Bonick, W. Gerard Bottorff, Joha 
T. Carroll, Harrison Bruce Clark, Joseph Cochrane, 
Gabriel Colangelo, Richard C. Collins, Felix S. 
Conte, Paul Gerard Conway, Dominic A. Costa, 
Virginia Leila Craig, Theodore J. Curley, Milton 
Dalins, Nicholas DeDominicis, Madeline DiTucci, 
Chester Donadio, Mayo Duca, Joseph R. L. Dud- 
geon, Joseph J. Ferreiro, Jr., John L. Field, Ralph 
Ford, Angelo V. Fucillo, A. Edward Gallinaro, 
Biagio Giuliana, Marvin Glassman, Vincent Gon- 
zales, Leonard Gordon, Johnny Hart, George Hor- 
wood, John M. Houser, Robert Houston, Josephine 
M. Hunt, Wm. E. Huyghe, Joseph lIannaccone, 
A. Alvan Jacobson, Frank A. Jaffe, Ira Katkis, 
Hugh F. Kelleher, Wm. Kelleher, Jacquelyn King, 
Frederick Kolster, Bernard Larkin, Donald J. 
Lewis, Henry Lombardi, Nicholas J. Magliano, 
Charles F. Malfa, Paul Mandella, Joseph John 
Manning, Gerard F. Marquardt, Wm. McFaden, 
Leo Menconi, John Grother Miles, Lawrence Moe, 











SENSATIONAG- ACCORDION 
§/ p CHART 


LEVEL 74 
rerroouance } PIR / CVE #700 S70 CK Limite 


TEL YS 
AROL MUSIC CHART CO. 
R.O.BOX21 NA LEFFERTS STA.BROOKLYN 25, NW. ¥- 


PIANISTS 
Sensational set of Chord Charts show 
names, symbols, readings, treble, bass 
notations, 648 chord positions, 180 bass 
positions. Essential to improvising, 
arranging, composing, teaching. Only 
$1.00. Order by mail! Stock limited. 

CAROL MUSIC COMPANY 































Box 21, Lefferts Sta., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


/ GUITAR 
CHART! 











Can. Pat. 
443381 
Other Pat. Pending 





2411692 


Exclusive features eliminate ‘‘choke,”’ afford 
greater tone and range with less effort. It’s 
truly “Free Tone.” The original. Cannot 
legally be copied. Available soon. Watch for 
announcement. 


JOSEPH MURANO 
Box 2922, Station B, Youngst 





wn, Ohio 














MAKE INSTRUMENTS 
LAST LONGER .. with 


HOLTON 
ELECTRIC OIL 


Dependable lubrication reduces 
weor . . . prevents corrosion 
- « « keeps valves responsive. 
Use the Electric Oil that matches 
the high standords of the 
HOLTON instrument line. Buy 
it from your music dealer — 


with 4 
Drop Applicator 
30c 


FRANK HOLTON & CO 
WISCONSIN 















ELKHORN 








-—— ALL INSTRUMENTS 


10 HOT SOLOS 


MARGIE — STAR DUST — Etc. 
PLUS Easy, Step-By-Step 32-Page Course, 
“HOW TO WRITE HOT SOLOS” 
Covers Chords, Fill-ins, Rhythms, Runs, etc. 
Complete only $1.50 postpaid. Limited offer. 

Mention instrument. No C. O. D’s. 








TREBB SALES, 1761 Hamilton, Lorain 2, Ohio 











PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, 


GUITARISTS—AND ALL MUSICIANS. Your 
hands are the VITAL LINK between brain and 
instrument. Lightning fingers, flexible wrists, 
octave playing made easy, a fine vibrato, all 
acquired by a few minutes’ daily practice. 
Free descriptive booklet, ‘“‘FINGER MAGIC”. 
COWLING INSTITUTE, 60 New Oxford 
Street, London, W. C. 1, England. 














: oe Poe rane 
3 
HARPS 
BOUGHT - SOLD - RENTED - REPAIRED 
New Nylon Red or White Harp 
Strings; also Gut in Red or 
White of all brands. 
NICOLETTA’S HARP SHOP 
6240 Ludlow St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. § 
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HI-SPEED 
ADJUSTING 
BALL BEARING 
NEVER SLIP 
NEVER KINK 
MADE IN FIVE COLORS 
RED - BLACK 


WHITE - BLUE 
TRANSPARENT 


hE ine 


AT All a DEALERS 
OR ORDER DIRECT 
FIN-DERS 1259 4th AVENUE 
SAN DIEGO 1, CALIFORNIA 

















Unisonal 
KEY 
COMPASS 


Keeps instruments of different 
pitch in unison. Contains staff, 
key signatures, tonic chords in 
major and minor. Dial to any 
key and compass shows all trans- 
posing instruments in concert 
key. 
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Sent Anywhere in the 
U. S. for $1.00, with 
Directions for Using. 


FINLEY GRUBER 


509 EAST HARVARD STREET 
GLENDALE 5, CALIFORNIA 
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‘THAT STAY SOLD’ 78° 


4700 W WALTON-CHICAGO Si ILLINGIS 





BERNIE GLOW 


featured with Woody Herman 






is a trumpet student of 


CHARLES COLIN 


Write, Wire or Phone for Information 
111-B WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 5-5167 


The Dodge Drum School 
Revised by George Lawrence Stone 
ELEMENTARY and ADVANCED DRUMMING 
Graded, progressive, systematic, leading 
the pupil step by step from the beginning. 
Postpaid, $2.00 


THE DODGE DRUM CHART—400 Standard 
Drum Measures—Showing rhythmic break- 
down and correct stickwork. A dictionary 
of orchestral drumbeats. Postpaid, 75c. 


GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 











61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 
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Robert S. Mulligan, Robert Nelson, Eddie Nichols, 
Robert W. Norris, Alfred Olson, George Otis, 
Joseph Palermino, Michael Pallamary, Virginia 
Ellen Parker, Louis Pascucci, Joseph Pilato, Leo 
Powers, Wilma Pratt, Russell Preston, James J: 
Rago, Wm. J. Reynolds, John Richardson, Charles 
Romanelli, John Rosado, Frank Russo, Joseph 
Ryan, Peter Saitta, Raymond Sapochetti, Anthony 
Sherbo, Jr., Louis Siagel, Saul A. Skersey, Israel 
Sklar, Jennie Stahl, Tofi Stephen, Jerome H. 
Stewartson, Raymond Stewartson, Priscilla Stod- 
dard, George C. Stone, Edward F. Sullivan, Ann 
P. Taros, Bryan V. Thompson, Lourent J. Torno, 
Benjamin Villano, Luise Vosgerschien, Ivan Wain- 
wright, Hedy Weiss, George A. Zazofsky. 

Bristol, Conn., Local 432—Harry 
Joseph Mudry. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Anthony J. Barszcz, 
Joe Bobish, Nick Cannevine, Mack Cox, D. J. 
Handgis, John A. Cioti, Thomas Loverick, E. A. 
Jenkins, Gregory Phillips, Gordon Ponting, Ches- 
ter Robinson, Sam Separe, Mary Jane Storer, 
Harry Watkins. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Local 154—James Buck. 

Charlotte, N. C., Local 342—Carl (Jack) Aley, 


Merrow, 


Thomas M. Dalrymple, Judson S,. Huss, Johnnie 
Lear. 

Danville, Ill., Local 90—Marion Price, Robert 
Montgomery. 

El Paso, Texas, Local 466—Lester McNair, How- 
ard Garrett, Adolfo Guerra. 

Port Huron, Mich., Local 33—V. Cram, J. Mac- 
Gilory. 

Helena, Mont., Local 642—Ward (Skee) Wees- 
ner, Walter (Bud) Burke. ‘ 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Tom_ Ketchbaw, 
Frank P. Silva, Jack K. Miles, Eugene Milon, 


Howard Lutz. 
Ithaca, N. Y¥., Local 132—Stanley Robards. 
Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Lester Alburtus, 


Canty Alston, Harry Bolza, Dom Camelli, Joseph 
Canninico, Carmine Castaldo, Arthur Chalenski, 
Sal DeLuisa, Louis DeMinico, Robert Ellentuck, 
Victor Gallina, William Gavigan, Ada Hamilton, 
Bruce King, Anthony Malta, Wallace Maraldo, 
Nick Marotta, Thomas Miggins, Frank Paciga, 


Benjamin Preiss, Her- 
Joseph Ro- 
Alex 


Lillian Preiss, Nettie Preiss, 
man Preiss, Alex Parise, Pat Principe, 
mano, John Senkeleski, D. Richard Simeone, 
Solga, Charles Stropoli. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—John 
Allred, Charles Beuder, Joe Bianchino, Charles 
Bolin, Arthur Bowman, Norma J. Bowman, Jim 
Boyce, Dewitt Boyd, Irving Brady, Bruce Bronson, 
Clyde Brown, Wallace Bush, Joe Cahalan, Michael 
Carll, Nick Chartier, Leonard Childers, Earl 
Chinn, Martha Clark, Joseph Clyde, Arthur Cook, 
Tommy Cook, Charles Crawford, E. W. Darrow, 
David Day, Rene DalMotte, Lynn Danby, Claude 
Danney, George Devine, Jean Drake, Pat Dunn, 
John Erickson, James Flanagan, Clyde Flory, Nelle 
Flory, Robert Forman, Jane Foster, Thos. Frensley, 
Mabel George, Vera Goodwin, Burton Gottlieb, 
Leon Hinkle, Jr., M. C. Hoffman, Lester Hooten, 


Allen, John 


Carl J. Howe, Clarence Johnson, Richard Johnson, 
Mike Kalianov, Vera Lane, Wm. Larson, Ray 
Laughlin, J. D. Leatherland, James Loveland, 
Joseph Lynn, Mickey McCoy, Clifford McDonald, 
Mary McGill, George McKeen, Dean McKenzie, 
John Mahoney, Arthur Mathers, W. D. Mather, 
Fred Meek, Clyde Miller, Marie Miller, Jack Mor- 


ley, Ray Mueller, Steve Muro, Wm. Oldham, Ted 
Painter, Ernest Peek, John Perryman, Rodney Pol- 
son, Anthony Poppa, Glenn Potts, George Reed, 
Lyle Ririe, Charles Rogers, Charles Scott, Bar- 
bara Schreier, Mrs. F. Shaw, Kenneth Shaw, Geo. 
Simpson, Jimmy Small, Philip Smuth, Charles 
Snoderly, Robert Springer, Eugene Thomas, Jack 
Thomas, Paul Tharp, Norman Turner, Charles 
Tyler, Roy Ursenbach, Charles Van, David Van 
Vactor, Billie Wagner, Geo. Watling, Samuel 
Wemott, Herbert Wescoat, Ray White, Frank 
Wilson, Jane Willett, Walter Williams, G. D 
Winkler, Forrest Wyatt, Cy Young, David Young, 
Ruth Younge. 


Keene, N. H., Local 634—J. S. Cahoun, F. W. 
Holiday, Margaret Lantz, Neale B. Mason, Claude 
B. Williamson, Sr., Claude B. Williamson, Jz. 


Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Donald Ellis Smith. 


Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Dell Nething, 
Vivienne Mosbarger, Nathan C. Lower, Everett 
Jennings, Wm. Hubby, Arthur Hjelm, Robert 
Engler, Jimmie Fox. 

Mobile, Ala., Local 407—Louis Weaver, Robert 
Schwarz. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local. 406—Maurice 
Champagne, Lucien Metayer, Marcel Roy, Gerard 
Roy, Raymond Rust, Bill Shorter, Robert Turcot, 


Mike Palangio. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Calvin H. Baloun, Wil- 
liam H. Bennett, Horace Bernstein, Bruce Blake, 
Albert Bohner, S. J. Brown, Glenn Burchett, Frank 
Colbert, Martin D. Dixon, Ray Dufendach, John 
L. Eidenire, Charles M. File, John W. Fix, Joseph 
W. Gallagher, Arminda C. Gonsalves, Fred A. 
Hasty, Jr., Bobby D. LaMarr, Julia Laverty, Wil- 
liam Lebedeff, Jean W. Lowdermilk, Gordon A. 
Martin, Helen Nielsen, Ray E. O'Hara, Earl Pen- 
dleton, Al Russell, Edward Stanton, Rod Thomp- 
son, Florence Torrico, Don H. Tupman. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Curtis Thompson, 
Roy Hodge, Christine Quinby, Ray F. Sharp, Jr. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—James Alevizos, Paul 
Altpeter, Charles Andresen, Keith Clark, Nino 
D’Amato, John M. Dilley, Ralph Friedman, Clar- 
ence Harder, Ralph Haupert, Orville Hollmaier, 
Henry Kaeselau, Frank Katerski, ‘Allan Kraay- 
vanger, John McMahon, Ralph Mandy, Chester 
Markert, Milan Nikolich, Nicholas Noll, James 
O'Donnell, Percy D. Olson, Paul Pershitz, George 
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Notice and Warnin 








- 


e The United States Copyright Law secures to the 
owner of a copyrighted musical composition the 


exclusive right to arrange or adapt it. 


e The making of an arrangement of a copyrighted 


song therefore is an infringement of the copy- 
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right, unless such arrangement has been made 


with the consent or authority of the owner. 


e Accordingly, any person who, without the neces- 
sary consent or authority, makes or offers for sale 
an instrumental or vocal arrangement of a copy- 
righted song subjects himself to civil liability 
under the copyright statute for injunction and 


damages in the sum of not less than $250.00 for 





each infringement. 


e Because there recently has developed among musi- 
cians the practice of making and offering for 
sale unauthorized arrangements of copyrighted 
musical compositions, notice is hereby given that 
no such arrangement of a copyrighted song can 
be made or offered for sale unless the necessary 
consent or authority has first been obtained from 


the copyright owner of the song involved. 


e THE MEMBERS OF THIS ASSOCIATION 
HAVE INSTRUCTED IT TO TAKE WHAT- 
EVER STEPS MAY BE NECESSARY FOR 
THE FULL PROTECTION OF THEIR 
STATUTORY RIGHTS. 





—s, 


Music Publishers’ Protective 
Association, Inc. 
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45 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 



























A clarinet player’s dream! 


T. B. HARMS’ 


ALL-TIMERS 
styled for CLARINET and PIANO 
by LOU SINGER 


THESE 7 ALL-TIME GREATS 


SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES 
ISLE OF CAPRI 

MAKE BELIEVE 

TELL ME THAT YOU LOVE ME 
WHO? 

ALL THE THINGS YOU ARE 
CARIOCA 


With Two Versions of Each Melody Under One Cover... 


@ FOR THOSE WHO WANT THEIR MELODY STRAIGHT 
@ FOR THOSE WHO WANT THAT STYLIZED CHORUS 


PRICE $1.25 
T. B. HARMS COMPANY 


R. EK. O. Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


‘ 














Without question 
and finest soxe 





PERFECT INTONATION ! 
SUPERB WORKMANSHIP ! 
DROP-FORGED MECHANISM ! 
UNEXCELLED TONE QUALITY ! 











Rakovich, Felix Schaefer, Reuben Semrau, Gilbert 
Sentz, Al Skoien (Sky), Robert Watry. 

Nampa, Idaho, Local 423—Stanley H. Noe, E, L. 
Maxwell. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—John T. 
Canzonier, Samuel DeNicola, John Gugs, Wm. 
Kady, Sr., Stephen Kindle, Anthony Noceri, Mrs, 
Stanley Opalach, Walter Schenck, Willard White. 

Newark, N. j., Local 16—Maurice Browne. 

Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada, Local 298— 
Doug Arsenault, Hafvey Doxey, Wm. Nicks. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Clyde Addy, Wes An- 
derson, R. M. Baer, Harvey Blair, Dilwyn Boyden, 
Alan Bramson, Lyle (Jug) Brown, Ronald Burk- 
land, Matt Bursik, Walter Canaday, David Castro, 
Peter J. Christman, Ronnie Cohn, Ida Corder, 
Dominic Cosentino, Louise Davis, Roy Davis, 
Martha Downs, Kenneth Eakin, Ish Erwin, Leo 
Erickson, Mary Erickson, Max Fisher, Ralph Carey, 
Jr., Huila Gallez, Sam Gorbach, Harry Gosch, 
Forrest Hemstedt, William Hoag, John Huldt, 


Robert Johnson, Ray Keeler, Joe Koory, Arnold 
Kosmicki, Emil Krause, Mary M. Lacher, Lucy 
Linnane, John McBride, Tommy Marino, Sam 


Mangiamele, Betty Moran, Harvey Newman, Ross 
Nichols, Bud Oleson, Lyle Odden, Robert Osborne, 
Robert E. Peterson, Ruth Phillips, Ralph Reznicek, 
Robert Roy, Dale Saul, Salvadore Salazar, Paul 
Spor, Leslie Tighe, Robert Tully, Lawrence Wies- 


kopf, Ray Whitehead, James Wheeler, Robert 
Wiesner. 

Ottawa, Ontarie, Canada, Local 180—A. C. Me- 
Nally. 


Pittsburgh, Kan., Local 452—Del Noel, Frank 
Burch, Ben Rockey, Dean Croxton, Willard Edge, 
Robert Halman, John Herring, Earl Kessel, Lewis 


Hanes, John Crusi¢c, Harris Johnson, W. A. 
Squyres, N. J. Ryan, John L. Winter, Robert M. 
Scott, Joe Peel, Fred Silva, James E. Flottman, 


Garnett Bloomcamp, Glenn Clugston. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Peter Paul Adamuak, 
Buddy Biller, Chas. E. Busch, Frank J. Carcione, 
Jessie Checco, Ernest DiPasquale, Eugene V. 
Evans, Leonard John Hartmann, Gladys Henricks, 
Roy Henricks, Chauncey V. Kelley, Jr., Edw. W. 
(Ted) Kenyon, Samuel S. LaRocca, Betty B. La- 
Valley, Edmund C. Leiding, James A. McAtee, 
Thos. H. Mix, Jane G. Peters, Nicholas Rossi, 
Wm. Henry Stokes, Rex G. Troutner, Loris M. 
Yednak. 

Pensacola, Fla., Local 283—O. B. Brown, Mrs. 
Marie Currie, Mrs. Kay Camarictes, John Carbone, 
Mrs. Leo Donaldson, Tommy Harris, Charles Lar- 
sen, Rita Lowell, Milton Machat, Shirley Smith, 
Walter Robinson. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Russell O. Bucklin, John 


Clarence Byland, Jack E. Cambria, Kathleen De- 
Croes, Ben D. Derry, Richard Greene, Wm. R. 
Linnan, Don Manuel, Warren D. Marshall, H. 


Ward Maxwell, Robert McWilliams, Irene E. Park- 
hurst, Raymond T. Pelelas, Richard G. Quevy, 
Burton J. Sherwood, Kenneth M. Turner, Hugh 
E. Vincent, James M. Wear, Ed. Ross Walraven, 

Rome, N. Y., Local 313—Don Farley, Charles 
Hartness, Walter Ripley. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Milton Dudley 
Randall, Chas. Regan Parchman, Eugene P. Kintz, 

San Angelo, Texas, Local 361—james Alexander, 


C. W. (Dub) Adams, Claude Fewell, George 
Mayer, Wm. O'Neal, M. F. Reinhart, Edwin 
Searcy, Dwight Toomb, Buster Reed, Vivian 
Earles, A. O. Allen, Elgin Johnson, Sonny Hall, 
Juan Ramon Garcia, Robert Fewell, Malcolm 
Richter, Bs .ny Rojas, Robert Penton. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Robert E. Allen, 


Hamilton A. Birk, Allen D. Calvin, John Chichila, 
Jr., Norman P. Crevier, Ernest J. (Bud) Cunning- 
ham, Byron W. Davenport, Jos. C. DeMarco, 
Harry O. Farstad, Wm. D. Feucht, Patrick J. Fitz- 
gerald, Oscar D. Frazier, Eugene O. Frey, Ervin 
G. Friemuth, Chas. L. Hinshaw, Walter G. Hof- 
meister, Edw. L. Jackson, Frank S. Jaworski, 
Francis Lambrecht, Frank J. Luedke, Jr., James 
E. McGovern, Donald I. Magnus, Theo. A. Massie, 
Darrell C. Meyer, Theo. J. Mieske, Ernest C. Mor- 
gan, Ralph J. Moudry, Thomas B. Nee, Robert H. 


Olmsted, Edwin A. Pavek, Richard H. Piringer, 
Vernon L. Pittman, Wayne R. Rottach, Helen W. 
Schulte, Eugene B. Simmer, Daniel J. Simon, 
L. C. (Tucson) Smith, George Swope, Reed R. 


Thayer, Edw. J. Tischlér, Richard G. Washington. 

St. Catharines, Ont., Canada, Local 299—Arthur 
Arnold, Ken F. Bell, M. Bolibruck, Alan Chaffe, 
Lois Galway, Arthur Goddard, Wm. Hill, Roy 
Koronovitch, Norman Lemon, Patsy Marando, 
Floyd A. Martin, Wm. Mordle, Anne A. Rady. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Michael 
Barten, Ronnie Bodnar, John F. Brook, Merle Bry- 
don, Robert Carter, Clifford L. Clark, Gordon D. 
Clark, R. A. DeCosse, Philip J. Foster, Douglas 
Gordon, W. F. Hahndorf, Doug. Hurley, Henry 
J. Jackson, Chico Jorge, Mortimer Katz, Alec 
Lewis, G. MacArthur, Chas. E. Mathe, Robert 
Milne, Glenn Newans, Harold (Hal) Osborne, 
A. N. Oschefski, Floyd Roberts, Fred Roy, Harvey 
Seigel, Chas. T. Sinclair, Court Stone, Wm. R. 
Switzer, Clare Taylor, Elmer Topp, Arnold Ward, 
Geo. B. Wilson. 

Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—Tex Don, Elmer 
W. Jessmer, Donald J. Nuccio, Murray J. Van 
Ness, Lew E. Egglefield, Wm. Kinne, Raymond 
Robideau, Floyd W. Wood. 

Willimantic, Conn., Local 403—Ray Beller, John 
Elliot Canoose, Nicholas Yonclas, Stephen B. 
Young, Albert Varga, Elmer M. Perry, Herbert 
Kingsbury, Royal E. Grover, William Dwyer, Rus- 
sell E. Durkee, Brian A. Dorman, Raymond J. 
Sypers, Edward O’Grady. 

Washington, D. C., Local 161—Horatio Allison, 
Alex Beil, LeGrand Benefiel, George B. Bird, Rob- 





IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 


Pianists—Send for free booklet 
showing how you may greatly 
improve your technic, accuracy, 
memorizing, sight-reading and 
A playing thru mental muscular co- 
ordination. Quick results. Practice effort mini- 
mized. Used by famous pianists, teachers and 
students. No obligation. 

Broadwell Studios Schools, Dept. 19-B, Covina, Cal. 










DIRECTONE DOMINATES 
THE ACCORDION MARKET 





No. 2,448,682; 
patented Italy and Germany 


Exclusive feature of 


PANCORDION 


AND 


CRUCIANELLI 
ACCORDIONS 


120-bass models as low as $310. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


PANCORDION, INC. 


Executive Offices 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 





Factory 


38-10 29th St., Long Island City 1,N.Y. 





Have You 
Studied 


Harmony? 


Have You Studied 
Advanced Composition? 


Today’s Music Leaders Know Both 
DOUBLE YOUR INCOME NOW! ! 


Your earnings today are the result of the training 
you have given your natural ability. A knowledge of 
Harmony and Advanced Composition will open 
important, highly-paid opportunities to you— 
leadership, the ability to arrange music, to make 
orchestrations, to transpose, and the many other 
HIGHLY PAID functions of the trained musician. 
Send for our catalogue and illustrated lessons. 
Use the coupon below. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY 


Dept. A-661, 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





(CD Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course C Harmony 
(DO Piano, Sudents’s Course CJ Voice 

() Public School Mus.—Beginner’s (J Clarinet 
() Public School Mus.—Advanced 0D Violin 
(J Advanced Composition (CJ Guitar 
() Ear Training and Sight Singing CJ Mandolin 


C) Saxophone 
() Cornet—Trumpet 
Begin. & Prof. 


CD History & Anal. Music 
(CD Dance Band Arranging 
(J Choral Conducting 

(J) Double Counterpoint 


Name 


Street No. 


City Zone No. 
Have you studied Harmony? 


Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor 





of Music? ; Age 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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WETHODS AND 


PERCI SSION 
PLAYERS 


CARL E. GARDNER 


MODERN METHOD FOR THE 
INSTRUMENTS OF PERCUSSION 


(revised and enlarged edition) 


A system of study thot teaches the 
student not only technical skill, but 
enables him to apply his technique to 
professional activities as well. Con- 
tains important orchestral studies and 
technical exercises, and is a very 
effective method for self-instruction. 
Book §. Drums, Cymbols, Accessories 
(0 228) 2.00 
Book 1f!. Bells, Xylophone, Vibra- 
phone, Marimba, Chimes (0 229) 2.00 
Book Ili. Timpani (0 230) 2.00 

(Complete in one volume (0 231) 5.00) 


PROGRESSIVE STUDIES FOR 
SNARE DRUM 


Every time-signature and rhythmic 
figure thot the drummer is apt to 
encounter in professional playing can 
be found among the eighty progres- 
sive exercises in these books. Also 
include rules governing music nota- 
tion, a description of the instrument 
and explanatory text on technique. 
Book !., Elementary (0 1409) .75 
Book II, Intermediate (0 1460) .75 
Book I11. Advanced (0 1520) .75 
Book [V. Post-Graduate (0 1656) .75 

(Teacher's Hand Book (0 1655} 1.00) 











Order from your locol dealer or direct from 


CARL FISCHER Inc. 


62 CooperSq. NEW YORK 165 W. 57th St. 
+ Chicago - Dallas ..Los Angeles 


+ Boston 











String Players 
USE THE BEST 


Don’t Risk Damage to Your 
Instrument 


Buy Beck’s Harmless 
Gleaner & Polish Today 


$1.5 ( For One Oz. 


Bottle 
Free Sample on Request 


Postpaid 
BECK’S HARMLESS CLEANER & 
POLISH CO. 


Box 5931 Cleveland, Ohio 














ORCHESTRATIONS 


Dance, Vocal and Concert Orch. 
BY BEST ARRANGERS. Immediate shipment 
C.O.D. without deposit. We pay the postage 
and supply any music published. Preference 
to Union Members. Write for free Catalog 
of Orch., Bands, Books and special Free Offer. 
GLADSTONE HALL MUSIC CO. 
1676 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 











; Make Your Own 


> Orchestra Arrangements 
with the SP IV AK Arranger and Transposer. 
Four part harmony for all instruments at a 


§ flash. Write your own music with the new 
music writing device; celluloid stencil for 
tracing musical symbols perfectly. Send $1 
for both items. 

S. SPIVAK 








4511 15th Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 





When Patronizing Our Advertisers, 
Mention the “International Musician” 


FEBRUARY. 1949 





ert N. Brooke, Vincent J. Burns, Aaron Cornell, 
Herbert T. Davis, Jr., Harold E. Dent, Rae U. 
Echols, Bryant Figeroid, Mary Figeroid, George T. 
Golbert, William E. Harward, Harry Jier, Donald 
E. Hinton, William Hullings, Frank H. Jackson, 
Jos. V. Johnson, Vernon E. Keen, William S. 
Mayhugh, Eugene K. McCurdy, Louis Mestesky, 
Dave Morgan, W. Graydon Parker, Dean Thomas, 
Martin Wickett, Robert R. Wise. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Julius A. (Judy) 
Wade. 





EXPULSIONS 


Baltimore, Md., Local 40—Charles Granofsky. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Michael Francis Savko, 

Ely, Nev., Local 212—Samuel W. Davis, Johnny 
Maddux. 

Kenosha, Wis., Local 59—Hilda Barrows, Daniel 
Bilotti, Albert Conrady, John G. Fifer, Gaetano 
Tom Tardi, Ronald Tuchell, Florence E. William- 
son, 

La Porte, Ind., Local 421—William Lewis 
Bouse, Eleanor Jones, Clyde Kingman, Carl Eugene 
Kiser, John Teach, J. F. Shelby, LaVerne Stassen, 
Richard N. Ginther, Clara Mannia Berger, - Paul 
E. Cunningham, August Okresik, Stanley J. 
Brenda, Walter E.-. Cains, Eugene W. Bailey, Ed- 
ward C. Castro, Robert Duff, Norman Jack Gang- 
wer, Lucilla M. Hartwick, William Hansen, Robt. 
E. Hargrave, Paul L. Kytch, Robert J. Landwer, 
Norman J. Mills, Richard Pruden, Willard M. 
Wright. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Bobby Ray Butler. 

New Castle, Pa., Local 27—Nick Adamo, Bernice 


Crowl, Rudy Eagan, Ralph Gaspare, Mike Gen- 
naula, Carl Hammond, Sam Leonard, Richard 
Mooney, Frank Natale, Dom Perotta, Leonard 


Ramey, Roy Scarazzo, Anthony West. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—Jos. Anghe- 
lone, Anthony Bianca, Chas. J. Bianco, Allan D. 
Bosley, Robert Caneel, Bertram Clagget, Mary F. 
Crane, Wm. Crouse, Ralph J. Curcio, Harry Deck, 
Mario Del Castle, Anthony Del Nero, Chas, Flem- 
ing, Elizabeth Flickinger, James Flickinger, Wm. 
Gould, Charles Harris, Harold Harris, Theodore 
Hawkes, Roger Johnson, James R. Jordan, Melvin 
Kaye, Robert Kellogg, Francis Knoll, Peter Kraley, 
Jack Lebovitz, Marvin Malk, Nelson Murray, 
Anthony Orlando, Stanley Plaskon, Edw. Price, 
Sr., Fortunate Sabatenio, Stuart Sanford, Clifford 
Scheckler, David Schwartz, John Schniering, How- 
ard Semion, Edw. Stanley, Frank Stockel; Leo 
Strumsky, David Taylor, Anthony Tizzano, Harold 
Van Dyke, Willard Van Liew, Harold Whittaker, 
Robert Zullinger. 

Pensacola, Fla., Local 283—Arthur Alpert (Al 
Alja), Howard Baxter, Donald Barber, Cliff Beck- 
ham, Michael Foley, Antonio Juarez, Harold 
Wayne Smith, John C. Van, George Walkley. 

Quincy, Ill., Local 265—Maurice Menge 


REINSTATEMENTS 


Albert Lea, Minn., Local 567—Joe Moen. 

Akron, Ohio, Local 24—George Ross, Edmund 
Sunday; John C. Stanford, Arthur Odell, Cal Con- 
way, Bobby Reeves, Robert J. Fox, Charles Cox, 
Fred Harbarger, Weldon Williams, James McGary, 
Gene Champe, Ruth Cleaver. 

Bradford, Pa., Local 84—Francis O’Hearn, Gene- 
vieve Foster, Henry Therminy. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Robert Cashmore Hoff- 
mann, Thomas F. O'Neill, Vincent Parla, Theresa 
M. Pepin, Ausilio J. Cataldo, Jos. I. Abramo, Al 
Forest, Joe Capp, Chas. A. Haynes, Jr., Earl 
Melvyn, Robert Harold Riefe, Donald Van Wart, 
Dorothea Claire Cram, Orlando Di Gregario, 
Charles Angelo Rossi. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Albert Andy, Justin 
H. Carver, John D. (Douglas) Kvasnok, Jos. L. 
Ligart, John M. Ray, Louis Richko, Alex Shapiro, 


Bennie Testa, Michael Towarnicke, Stan Wood, 
Don Trovato. 

Charlotte, N. C., Local 342—Barney Parker, 
David K. Farr, Adney F. Casey 

Chicago, Ull., Local 208—Henry L. Tucker, 
Lawrence R. Leake, LaVerna Barrett, Marie Eg- 
gleston, Lucille Rounds, McKinley Morganfield, 
Eugene L. Smith, Ed. D. Bell, Purcell Brocken- 


borough, John P. Scott, Jacoby Crutcher, Adolph 
Stansberry, Wm. Williams. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Artur Rodzinski, Gayne 
Austyn, Don Mally, Guy C. Carrol, Mary Radice 
Graziano, Robert Ward McDowell, Eugene Prizer, 
E. G. Barton, Maurice C. Luce, Bernie Asbel, Clif- 
ford G. Real, Henry D. Willman, Wm. J. Bill 
Cannon. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Local 154—Dr. F. Lee 
Bowling. 

Danville, Il., Local 90—Oscar Downey. 





Dayton, Ohio, Local 101—Harry Cramer, Jr., 
F. Keith Harris. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Robert Brown, Vincent 
Carlisle, Othello (Art) Collins, Archie L. Cripps, 
Aubrey T. House, James Ivy, Jr., Richard Leo 
Johnson, Stephen Kosciolek, John J. Rossilli (Don 
Rossi), Gibson Rothschild, Helen J. Siers, Al 
Leonard Valentine (Al Valentine). 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—Harry Kurtz. 

Hibbing, Minn., Local 613—Daniel E. Peterson. 

Helena, Mont., Local 642—Harry Smith. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Marjorie A. 
Fred C. Bennett, Howard Lutz. 

Honolulu, T. H., Local 677—Frederick Lagrimas, 
Samuel Loo, Louis Montero, Regino Roy, Mannin 
Endrina, Samuel Kahalewai, James Morioka, Henry 
Martin, Wm. H. Nock, Herman Ah Yat, George 
Dumlao, Henry Fong, Simeon Kalani Aylett, John 
W. Searle, Fdw. Spencer, Hal Lewis, Charlotte 


Steel, 


to such heights, too. 


BUESCHER 


BAND INSTRUMENT 


co. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 





Johnny’s in again! ... voted top alto man in the All-Star 
band by readers of Down Beat. For 9 straight years Johnny 
has been on top of the balloting . . . an incomparable 
record achieved with his scintillating musicianship and his 
Buescher saxophone. A Buescher will help you 














Liebrecht, Irinio Paulo, George Swift, Nevin B. 








Courses in Harmony, Counterpoint, 


‘ FULL AND PART-TIME SESSIONS 
Veterans May Enroll Under G. |. Bill of Rights ; 
4 
1540 Eastern Parkway (Cor. Saratoga Ave.), Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 
: Phone: Dickens 5-5363 } 


“A Modern and Progressive Music School” 
Leon N. Portnoy, M.A., Director 
Private and Class Instruction, All Instruments—Voice 


Composition, 

Dictation, Form Analysis, Keyboard Harmony, 
9 Special Dept.: SCHILLINGER SYSTEM OF ARRANGING AND COMPOSITION { 
Accredited Faculty of Master Teachers and Outstanding Professionals 


Enroll Now for February Term 


STITUTE 





Arranging, Sight-Singing, 
E ble Traini 














TYMPANISTS! 


CARROLL MALLETS ARE USED BY THE WORLD’S 
MOST DISCRIMINATING ARTISTS ... 


Hickory or Alumi-Flash. ... Hand-made of finest materials... . Spanish 
felt cores, unbreakable fibre washers, invisible silk stitching. . . . 


Interchangeable and replaceable discs (small, 


medium or large). 


HICKORY, per pair, $6.00 © ALUMI-FLASH, per pair, $12.00 


EXTRA DISCS, per pair, $2.00 —-SAME DAY SERVICE ON MAIL ORDERS! 


‘PERCUSSION 
RENTALS 


(anol! 


SPECIALTIES 
REPAIRS 





PURPOSE 
aaaa 


FOR EVERY 
EOROR. Be) 


PECIAIL 


DRUM SERVICE + 339 West 43rd st 





BE A PIANO TECHNICIAN 


13,000 urgently needed in U.S. A. Make $3,000 to 
$7,000 each year (spare or full time) in this intensely 
interesting and fascinating work. Musicians easily 
qualify under INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION and 
LEARN-BY-DOING plan. V. A. approved. Penny 
postcard brings free details. 

HARMONY SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
147 North C St., Harrisburg, Penna. 











LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of “‘hot’’ breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, pensions, icipati organ 
points, color effects, aby rage ye 
Elmer B. Fuchs $rsoxivs 26. 6. ¥. 
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Sweetest 
Clarinet 


Ever Made!‘ 
«sat your 
dealer’s... 

OF WIIte COse.- 


i Carl Fischer Musical 
Instrument Co., Inc. 


Cooper Sq., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
fi 1600 Division Ave. S., Grand Rapids 16, Mich. 




















MUSICIANS! 
Does 1949 find you in 1948’s rut? Why suffer 
ONE DAY longer the handicaps of 


NERVOUSNESS or STAGE FRIGHT 
that deny you the rewards of SUCCESS? 


Take the first step TODAY toward building a NEW LIFE, a successful career. 
Send at once for the WONDERFUL, different method that shows you how to 
a defeat NERVOUSNESS and STAGE FRIGHT, tells you how to develop a SELF- 
CONFIDENCE that laughs. at obstacles. Only $2.00 postpaid brings you this 
complete method in BRIEF, easy-to-understand form. Nothing additional to buy. 


; Send Money Order Now to: DEPT. 49-B 
R-K PUBLICATIONS e@ 3518 Pomeroy St. @ Los Angeles (33), Calif. 














A SENSATIONAL HIT 


TROMBONISTS 


ANDY’S SLIDE SPRAYER 
(Nickel-plated) developed by 
ANDY SINDLAR (Trombon- 
ist). Pocket Clip ... Clips 
on Rack . . . Removable Noz- 
zle to clean Spray Pin .. . 
Clamp to hold in any case. 


The yon ay A all Trombonists 


For Best Tone Quality and for 
Preserving Your Instrument 
Use Gut and Gut Wound Strings 


Por 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, BASS, 
GUITAR AND UKULELE 


m have been looking for. Ask For 
Hs Price $2.00 La Bella Nu-Tone La Preferita 
At Your Local Dealer Sweetone Criterion Regina 





Otherwise Write 
WAYNE LEWIS MUSIC CO. 


Distributors E. & O. MARI, INC. 
151 West 48th Street ns ct 
New York 19, N. Y. 
M. acturer 





New Response Mouthpieces 




















Dauer, Carlson Lee, Ernest Tavares, Jose Alvarez, 
Henry Aspera, Apilado Faustino, Samuel Kaeo, 
Chas. Kaneyama, Jas. Kashiwasbara, Mobu Kobas- 
higawa, Wayne McNicoll, Asao Okamura, Sciko 
Okamura, Clement Reponte, Roy Sang, Lani Sang, 
Thos. Shimaoka, Harry Oh, Duke Heatherly, 
Kaonohi Matthews. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—Frank Meade, Charles 
Veit. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Anthony Cubitosi, 
Gege Pirozzi, Richard Sheehan, Carlo Cassalino, 
James Pizzo, Solomon Selby, William Little. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Jos. L. Harvey. 

Leadville, Colo., Local 28—Joseph Prunk. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406—P. E. Char- 
trand, Diane Custer, Michael Custer. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Keith Martin Sherouse, 


John Albert Maddox, Martin Thoren, Katherine 
Jenkins, David M. Earle. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Frank C. Perko, 
James M. Young, Jane Jarvis, Helen Penniman, 
Phyllis Morley. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Lorraine Lund- 
strom Mellin, John A. Kohler, Phil Velasco, Bev 
Don Robey, Frederic Voloninis, Ruth Risberg. 


Norwood, Mass., Local 343—N. Berezin. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Hejnoch Kon, 
Theodore McRae, Anthony P. Milano, Johnny S. 
Black, Harry Biss, Lawrence W. Finno, Al Kavich, 
Dick Rogers, Ramon Argueso, Jack Cooper, Julius 
Jules Bensey, Leo Stéin, Sal London, Daniel 
Truppi, Raymond Dessimoz, Joseph J. Mauceli, 
William Ahern, Bob Chester, Fred Cooperman, 
Ernesto Coto, Lanier Darwin, Maceo F. Edwards, 
Arthur Engel, Herbert Herr, Myrna W. Johnson, 
Francis G. Laughlin, Charles J. Mandra, Samuel 
B. Price, Arthur Reedy, Corley Trotter, Meyer 
Unger, James Van Vakas, Lawrence Greenspan, 
Erskine R. Hawkins, Nicholas De Jesus. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106—Gerald Kau- 
meyer. 

Nampa, Idaho, Local 423—James E. Varnadoe. 


Norwood, Mass., Local 343—A. Holton, Jr., 
Robert Mitchell, G. Roy Walsh. 


Northampton, Mass., Local 220—George Kelli- 
her, Mark Gleason. 

Norfolk, Va., Local 125—Richard Miller. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Frank Ruffin, Jr., Al- 


vin Hummer, Harold Van Pelt, John D’Amato, 
Jos. Caliri (Millburn), Harry A. Terry. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375—James C. 
Battenberg. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Ralph Major. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Edward Adams, Gor- 
don Farbstein, Francis L. Haus, Marvin IL 
Schmitt (Al Cooper), Wm. Mackrell, Bernard C. 
Sutton 

Plymouth, Mass., Local 281—Joseph Einstein, 
George E. Heath. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Franklin FE. Dilks, 
Ross O. Hall, Oscar L. Mimear, Sr., Albert C, 
Shoff. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Ralph E. Moorhouse, 
Robert M. Whalton, Jr., John H. Paterson, Dr. 
Wm. Brown, Merle Baxter. 


Reading, Pa., Local 135—Joseph Bernardo 
Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Mrs. Mark Hasloff. 
San Jose, Calit., Local 153—Eugene Pierce, Les 


Sunzeri, Tulio Stefani, Harold Ingle, F. E. Mc- 
Quilkin. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Jesse Lee High- 
smith. 


Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—june Dean. 


St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Elsie Strandmark Lee, 
Al J. Zschokke, Joseph J. Lindmeyer, Harry V. 
Norling, Harvey L. Olriksen. 


Tulsa, Okla., Local 94—Thos. Jackson Nicholes. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Paul Aymong, 
Miss M. A. Jardine, Alex. Ochiena, Nate Pollick. 

Uniontown, Pa., Local 596—Glenn Smiley. 

Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—HowWard A. 
Heath, Richard Longale. 

Wichita, Kan., Local 297—Vernon K. Kinning. 


Washington, D. C., Local 161—Ernest E. Denni- 
son, Robert R. Goodman, Armen Hacdorian, Harry 
G. Saams. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Maurice R. Belan- 


ger, Sarkis Shamoian, Edric Temple. 





FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 
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WIN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
OR AT STUDIO 


EVERY musician should be 
able to arrange. 
A few of the hundreds of arrangers 
who studied with Otto Cesana: 










Arronger— For— 

Van Alexander....... Lionel Hompton 
Leonard Love... .....Dean Hudson 
Herb Quigley... ‘Andre Kostelonetz 
eee Alvino Rey 
Turk Von Lok Charlie Barnet 
Buddy Weed...........cccccccceeseeee Pau! Whiteman 


x * Wleuw Abvatlable & & 


Voicing the MODERN DANCE 
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ORCHESTRA (150 Exumples).......... $4.00 
Course in Modern Harmony 
(Complete) ... 3.00 
Course in Modern 
IIE, wciesestnsttieistthcctpeemecsesnescecne 2.00 
Course in Modern Counterpoint Z 
BZ Ic PROD inctincsringeitenepichniaentnereiiee 3.00 





OTTO CESANA 
$ 29 W. 57th St.. New York 19,N.Y 
Plaza 5-1250 








AVAILABLE!!! 
The Famous FITZALL 


Pty |i 





For Cornet, Trumpet. 
Trombone and Baritone 








Soar up to - 
: he 

That High Choice 

D, E, or F of the World’s 
Foremost Artists 

Easy high tones; big, full, low tones; plus in- 

creased endurance. All can be yours with a 

FITZALL ‘“‘personalized’*® MOUTHPIECE.  Satis- 

faction assured. Write for FREE literature. If 

your dealer cannot supply, order direct. Cornet- 

Trumpet, $6.00. Trombone-Baritone, $7.50. 


Order Today From 


BUTTERFIELD MUSIC CO. 


136 Division Ave., So. Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 








JACOBS’ INDIVIDUAL 
STRAIGHT-RIM MOUTHPIECES 
For Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone and Bari- 
tone—Each “Hand-Tooled” and Tested. 
Comfort and improvement come imme- 
diately with a change to the RIGHT 
mouthpiece. Write for information now to 
MARION L. JACOBS 
929 Ouray Ave., Grand Junction, Colo. 





(Continued from page forty-seven) 





FOR SALE—Lyon & Healy concert size harp, 
reasonable. Located at Cheyenne, Wyo. Write for 

details to Marjorie Huber, Box 135, Shoshoni, Wyo. 

FOR SALE—German Contro C. Machine for double 
bass. Harry S. Fisher, 307 High St., Han- 

over, Pa. 

FOR SALE—French horn, single Bb Schmidt, in 
excellent repair and new condition; price $250.00. 

Louis Goldman, 40 St. Stephens St., Boston, Mass. 

















AZL PIANISTS 

- 
; Now il ~A plete set of MODERN Lowest Prices 
} CHORDS to streamline your left hand: 6ths, ITALIAN VIOLIN Anywhere! 
ij Oths, Iiths, 13ths, etc. Valuable for all instru- New and old imported Italian hand-made 
f mentalists and for arrangers. Simplified chord Violins and Violas—$75.00 to $300.00. Superb 
HI spellings. Price $1.00. Rates for teachers. Italian tone, wood, workmanship, varnish. 

No C. O. D.’s. SHOP AROUND! COMPARE! SAVE TWO- 

ALVIN MORGAN THIRDS! FREE TRIAL. 

: Teacher of Modern Piano SUBURBAN MUSIC 
A 127 West 96th St., New York 25, N. Y. 643 Stuyvesant Ave., Irvington 11, N. J. 























PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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FOR SALE—French Selmer balanced action tenor 
saxophone; used two years; will sacrifice. Robert 
Welty, High School Band, Columbia City, Ind. 
FOR SALE—Widow wishes to sell Gagliano violon- 
cello which her late husband purchased in Ger- 
many in 1902. Mrs, Paula Wildermann, 28 Bonn 
Place, Weehawken, N. J. UNion 3-1174. 
FOR SALE—Two accordions, Dallape and 
delli, both 120 bass; Dallape electrified and in 
perfect condition; 15 shifts on treble and 2 on 
bass: will sell very cheap; cost new last year 
$1,250.00. Write Joseph Thono, 27 Follett St., 
Winooski, Vermont. 








Scan- 








DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE'S 
Complete Course in Piano Tuning 
and Repairing 






LEARN AT HOME. FOR DETAILS 
Write KARL BAR 
1001 WELLS ST, LAFAYETTE, IND. 















George Monte 
featured with Benny Goodman 
is a trombone student of 


CHARLES COLIN 


Write, Wire or Phone for Information 
111-B WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK cITY 





Telephone: Circle 5-5167 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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MANUAL OF 


REED FIXING 


The Whys and Hows 
of Fixing of Reeds 


A “MUST” For All Clarinet and Sax 
Players. Special, $1.75 for 
Limited Time Only. 


FAMOUS FRENCH 


Arnell Paris Reeds 


came REEDS 
CLARINET .. . . Dozen $ 2.50 
Box 50 10.00 
ALTO SAX... . Desen 3.50 
Box 50 14.00 
TENOR SAX :. . . Dozen 4.50 
Box 50 18.00 


All Remittances Payable to 


Arnell Music Supply Co. 


1595 Broadway. New York 19, N. Y. 





WANTED 





WANTED—New or used Theremin; please write, 

stating price and condition of instrument in 
first letter. Box B, International Musician, 39 
Division St., Newark 2, 5; 





WANTED—Fine violin such as Strad., Guadag- 

nini, Bergonzi, etc.; the price is no object; 
write at once. Chester Cheiro, 1275 Westwood 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





WANTED—Half-size or quarter-size string bass. 

Victor *W. Erwin, 2315 Jersey Ridge, Daven- 
port, lowa. 
WANTED—Deagan Imperial vibraharp, Model 55; 


looks like upright piano. Contact H. J. Golden, 
12 Orchard St., Norwalk, Conn. 








WANTED—Victor recordings, all or in part: 

Battleship Connecticut March, 21935; Carnival 
of Venice, 22192; Colosseus of Columbia March, 
22474; Conquercr March, 20269; Gentry’s Tri- 
umphal March, 22671; Golden Gate March, 26103; 
Old Glory Triumphal March, 22671 (same number 
as Gentry Triumphal); Over the Waves, Waltz, 
19878; Kiss in the Dark, cornet solo, 26431; Span- 
ish Caprice, cornet solo, 26431 (same as Kiss in 
the Dark); Overture, The Calif of Bagdad (Boiel- 
dieu), 25759; cornet solo, My Heaven of Love 
(Goldman), played by Leonard B. Smith, cornet- 
ist, 26457-A. W. B. Griffin, Secretary, Local 554, 
A. F. of M., 410 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 








AT LIBERTY 














VACCHIANO-ALESSI 


TRUMPET MUTE 


Just what you have been looking for—a 
straight metal mute made of light-weight 
aluminum for modern symphony and dance 
work. Because of its perfect response in the 
extreme high and low register, you can play 
with it for hours and hours without the cus- 
tomary fatigue resulting from using miscon- 
structed mutes lacking the proper resonance. 
With the Vacchiano-Alessi mute you can play 
the faintest pianissimo and the most strident 
fortissimo. Compare the vibrant tone quality, 
the sonorous low register and the response 
with any mute you have ever used. You will 
find that AT LAST you have found the perfect 
mute you have always wanted. 

Mr. Vincent Bach,. maker of America’s finest 
artist instruments, says: ‘““This mute is a real 
asset to any trumpet player. There is nothing 
better on the market.’’ Pat. pending. 

Price postpaid, $4.00 (money-order). 
WILLIAM VACCHIANO, Ist Trumpeter 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
73-28 179th St., Flushing, L. Ll, N. Y. 
* JOE ALESSI, Trumpeter 
Metropolitan Opera House 

40 Cromer Road, West, Elmont, L. I., N. Y. 


AT LIBERTY—Ace arranger, experience with 

radio, theatre, bands and music publishers; will 
work by correspondence. Bernard Goldstein, 93 
Jefferson Ave., Chelsea 50, Mass. 








AT LIBERTY—Violinist, Local 802, experienced 
for classic and dance; can also fake for small 
combination. Don Gerard, 7612 16th Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Tel. BE 6-7347 


AT LIBERTY—A-1 arranger, strictly modern ideas 
harmony, voicing, etc.; can arrange any style; 
prefer dance band, but will accept work from« 
harmony group or vocalist. Arranger, Yo C. 
Miller, 68 West Linden, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


AT LIBERTY—Hammond organist, age 35, can 
play all requests; union member; 24 _ years’ 
radio experience; last engagement seven months; 
— appearance. Write Organist, 119 Mahantongo 
, Pottsville, Pa.® or call 4732. 


AT LIBERTY—A-1 experienced drummer; show, 
society, rhumbas, concert; good swing; union; 
have no ties; dependable, sober, neat appearance. 
Drummer, “% First Floor, 20-29 Himrod St., 
Ridgewood 27, N. Y. 


AT LIBERTY—A terrific drummer, society, show, 
and jazz; excellent taste, rudimental schooled; 
member of National Association of Rudimental 
Drummers; interested in terrific deal only. Drum- 
mer, % Trainor, 102 West 89th St., New York 
City. 


AT LIBERTY—Negro pianist; experience as or- 
chestra and solo pianist; prefer solo with a 





























PIANO- BREAKS! 


ALSO ADAPTABLE FOR VIOLIN, TRUMPET, 
CLARINET, Etc. Every month our Break Bulletin 
is full of clever arrangements for improvising 
extra choruses of the Hit Parade tunes. Hot 
breaks, novel figures and boogie effects to fill in. 
Send 20 cents for latest copy, or $2 for 12 months. 
Mention if teacher 
THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studio B, P. O. Box 185, Wheaton, Illinois 








DANCE BAND LEADERS 
FINE ARRANGEMENTS of STANDARD 
TUNES are the BEST INVESTMENT you 
can make for your band. FREE LIST 
of AVAILABLE MATERIAL for Trumpet, 2 
Saxes, Piano, Drums, and optional Bass. 

LARRY LIVINGSTON 
1116 Owana St., Royal Oak, Michigan 











JAZZ PIANO MEN! 


52 SECRETS!—Runs, Fills, Breaks, Tricks, 
Chord Symbols, Demonstration Solo......$1.00 
BE-BOP PIANO! (3 Full Solos) $1.00 





52 INTROS (Big Book, All Styles) 
36 MODULATIONS (New Folio) 
All are authentic PROFESSIONAL styles. 
Money-Back Guarantee. No C.O.D. Orders. 
L. GUPTILL (802) 

345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY, 1949 
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combo or lounge job in college or university town; 
member Local 538. Albert L. Reed, Jr., Box 433, 
Ville Platte, La. 


AT LIBERTY—All-around pianist, New England 
Conservatory, 10 years’ experience, wants steady 
location in Massachusetts, near Boston area. Paul 
Bolich, 2985 Brown Ave., Manchester, N. H. 
Phone: 8775-M. 


AT LIBERTY—All-around drummer, cut shows 
and can travel; reliable and clean cut; will con- 
sider steady or club work. S. Alcury, 154 East 
97th St., New York City. Phone: SAcramento 
2-1494. 


AT LIBERTY—Drummer, can join at once; Local 
656, Minot, N. D.; play any style, modern, old- 
time or western; write or wire. Frank Schalk, 
"o@ Gen. Del., Minot, N. D. 


AT LIBERTY—Colored string bass or tuba, Local 
802, desires steady work in metropolitan New 
York area; combo or small orchestra. J. B. Water- 
house, 202 West 146th St., New York City. Phone: 
AU 3-6747. 


AT LIBERTY—Pianist, Local 802; experienced any 
style, band, solo, read or extemporize; must be 
within commuting distance of New York City. 




















Les Parrow, 587 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Phone: WAdsworth 6-2458. 


AT LIBERTY—String bass, experienced, two or 

three nights weekends, steady or single engage- 
ments; Brooklyn and vicinity. Fred Rago, 136 
llth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone: SOuth 8-3003. 


AT LIBERTY—String bass player would like to 

work with three or four-piece combo; also 
double on violin; read or fake, society or swing. 
Michael Pacifico, 231 East 117th St., New York 











KAPLAN MUS 


SOUTH 





ALON STRINGS for harp, guitar and ukulele— 


NOW IN COLORS OF WHITE - RED - GREEN 


@ Not affected by 
humidity 


@ Not affected by 
perspiration 


@ Everlasting quality 
@ New brilliance - 


@ Available in the 
Maestro 
Red-O-Ray 
and Tru-Strand 
Brands 


SEE YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


Quality strings for musical instruments! 


ICAL STRING 




















VE LORS 


DRUMMERS 


COVER YOUR DRUMS WITH THE NEW VE- ALOID PEARL 
. White Marine — Black — Red — Blue 

KITS FOR ALL DRUMS 

See Your Dealer or Write 

















DEPT. IM — 559 KINGS HIGHWAY 
BROOKLYN 23, NEW YORK 











MOUTHPIECES 
“BUILT-TO-FIT” 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


For TRUMPET, TROMBONE 
Fitted with utmost precision—-Reasonably low 
priced—HONESTLY ADVERTISED! Made by 
the Old Master himself, who originated this 
system, developed it, and proved that “‘BUILT- 
TO-FIT” mouthpieces ARE the answer to most 
embouchure problems. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
AND PROOF 


HARRY L. JACOBS 
2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 











MEMBERS—WEAR YOUR OFFICIAL 
UNION LAPEL BUTTON 





@ Beautifully Engraved in Gold 
@ Blue Baked Enamel Background 
@ Patented Screw-Back to Fit Lapel 
PRICE, $1.50 
Federal Tax Already Included 
MAIL POSTCARD TO 
BOX 87, BROOKLYN 14, NEW YORK 

BUTTON WILL BE SHIPPED C.O.D. 
Check or Money Order Accepted 





Don’t Miss A Beat; 


CLIP and MAIL 
THIS AD TODAY. 
FIND OUT HOW A 


FRANZ 


ELECTRIC 
METRONOME 
WILL HELP YOU 
ACHIEVE 
PERFECT 
PERFORMANCE 
FRANZ ELECTRIC 
TIETRONOME Guszanteed $15 


for 5 years 

a Dept. IM—FRANZ MFG, CO.; INC. 

F 53 Wallace St., New Haven 11, Conn. 
Send me FREE BOOKLET on Franz 

i Electric Metronome 

Name .. 


j Address 
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NEW PIANO “MUTE” 


Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night 
Without Disturbing Others 
MAYO'S Muting Device—easily attached or de- 
tached without harming mechanism. State 
upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money- 
back guarantee. Send $5.00 for mute and 
full imstructions for use. 
RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 

Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa, 

















City. Phone: TR 6-5175. 


PIANISTS *ccorziowsrs 


“CHOPIANO” (Show-Piano), two new novelty 
solos adapted from Chopin’s popular “‘Minute 
Waltz” and “‘Nocturne.”” Add these to your 
repertoire. Always a hit. Arranged in modern 
rhythm containing many ideas that will im- 
prove your style. Price $1.00. No C. O. D. 


JOE FURST 





1 Christopher St., New York 14, N. Y. 








BE-BOP sin Lib at my Comp. Neto 3.08 





50 Intros., Piatto, Guitar or Accordion...... 00 
25 Riff, Sock Choruses, Any Instrument..........$2.00 
200 Hot Licks, Any Instrument... $1.00 


30 Dance Set Chasers, 3 to 12- -piece “combos. $1.00 
Arrange at Sight, Complete Method... woe A 
50 4-Bar Endings to any tunes, 7 instruments. $2.00 
Walking Bass $2.00 — 100 Licks..............$1.00 











20% Dis. on 3 Items. Add 30c C.O.D. Samples. 
WIN NEHER, Arranging Service, Laureldale, Pa. 
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DEFAULTERS LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





~~ 


PARKS, BEACHES 
AND GARDENS 


Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., 
Props., Detroit, Mich. 

Granada Gardens, Shannon Shaef- 
fer, Owner, Eugene, Ore. 

Midway Park; Joseph Paness, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Pineview Beach, Stan Sellers 
(Birmingham, Ala.), Operator, 
Bessemer, Ala. 

Rainbow Gardens; A. J. Voss, 
Manager, Bryant, lowa. 

Suni-A-Bar Gardens, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Summer Gardens and James 
Webb, Gravenhurst, Ont., Can. 

Sunset Park; Baumgart Sisters, 
Williamspor, Pa. 

Terrace Gardens, E. M. Carpen- 
ter, Manager, Flint, Mich. 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


Sellers, Stan, Operator, Pine- 
view Beach (Bessemer, Ala.). 
3 


ALASKA 


FAIRBANKS: 
Elder, Glen A. (Glen Alvin) 


ARIZONA 


FLAGSTAFF: 

Saguaro Club, and R. M. Greer, 

Employer. 
PHOENIX: 

Gilded Cage, and C. E. 
Baldwin, Employer. 

Hoshor, John 

Jones, Calvin R. 

Newberry, Woody, Mgr., and 
Owner, The Old Country 
Club. 

Willett, R. Paul 

TUCSO! 


Williams, Marshall 
YUMA: 
Buckner, Gray, owner 
Club, El Cajon. 


ARKANSAS 


ELDORADO: 
Shivers, Bob 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Smith, Dewey 
LITTLE ROCK: 


“345” 


Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 

Robertson, T. E., 

Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

PINE BLUFF: 

Arkansas State College 

Clark, Stanley 

Scott, Charles E. 


CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD: 
Charlton, Ned 
Conway, Stewart 
Cox, Richard 

BENICIA: 

Rodgers, Edw. T. 

BEVERLY HILLS: 
Mestusis, Paris 

BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 

COMPTON: 
Vi-Le Records 

CULVER CITY: 
Toddie House, 

Toscano. 

EUREKA: 

Club De Luxe, and Sumner 
Kirkby, Owner. 

FRESNO: 

Wagnon, Wm. B., Jr., President 
Valley Amusement Asso., and 
Barn Dance Hall. 
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and John Jj. 


HOLLYWOOD; 
Alison, David 
Berg, Billy 
Birwell Corp. 
Bocage Room, Leonard 
Vannerson 
Dempster, Ann 
Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt.. Lid. 
Gray, Lew and Magic 
Record Co. 
Kolb, Clarence 
Morros, Boris 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School 
Patterson, Trent 
Robitschek, Kurt 
Universal Light Opera Co. and 
Ass'n. 
Western Recording Co. and 
Douglas Venable. 
Wrightman, Neale 
LONG BEACH: 
Club Moderne, and W. C. 
Jarrett 
LOS ANGELES: 
Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 
Dalton, Arthur 
Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Halfont, Nate 
Hefflin, Leon, Promoter 
Merry Widew Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro, Managers. 
Moore, Cleve 
Morris, Joe, operator, 
Plantation Club 
Mosby, Curtis 
New Club Alabam, Curtis Mosby 
and M. E. Brandenberg. 
O'Day, Anita 
Preston, Joey 
Royal Record Co. 
Ryan, Ted 
Tonkins, Irvan “Van" 
Vannerson, Leonard 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Earl 
Wilshire Bowl 
MANTECA: 
Kaiser, Fred 
MONTEREY: 
Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 


owner. 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 
Bozo’s Cafe, and Fred Horn. 
Operator. 
Leon and Eddie's, and 
John E. Rossi. 
Moore, Harry 
Morkin, Roy 
OCEAN PARK: : 
Frontier Club and Robert Moran 
ONTARIO: 
Dallosto, Gene 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom. 
OXNARD: 
McMillan, Tom, Owner 
Town House. 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Hall, Donald H. 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 
REDWOOD CITY: 
Lucky Star Club, dnd Mrs. Pro- 


vina, Proprietor, and Gene 
Bender, Manager. 
SACRAMENTO: 4 
Cole, joe 


Leingang, George 
SAN DIEGO: 

Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly. 

Miller, Warren 

Passo, Ray - 

Tricoli, Joseph, Oper., 
Playland. 

Young, Mrs. Thomas (Mabel), 
and Paradise Club (formerly 
known as Silver Slipper Cafe). 


SAN FRANCISCO: 

Bramy, Al 

Brown, Willie H. 

Deasy, J. B. 

Fox, Eddie 

Garcia, Jos. G. 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Rogers & Chase Co. 

Shelton, Earl, 
Earl Shelton Productions. 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San Francisco; 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman. 

Waldo, Joseph 


SANTA ANA: 

Theo's Place, and Theo. Osborn 
SANTA BARBARA: 

Briggs, Don 
SHERMAN OAKS: 

Gilson, Lee 


Silver Horn Cafe, and 
Mr. Silver. 
TWIN PEAKS: 
Alpire Club, and J. W. Dewey, 
Employer, Lake Arrowhead. 
WATSONVILLE: 
Ward, Jeff W. 
YREKA: 
Legg, Archie 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 

Frontier Night Club, and Harry, 
Gordon and Clinton Ander- 
son, owners. 

JULESBURG: 

Cummins, Kenneth 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Goldman, Marty 
Pleasant Heights Country Club, 
Granville Smith, Owner. 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) 
Kaplan, Yale 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
Russo, Joseph 
Shayne, Tony 
NEW LONDON: 
Angie’s Restaurant, Grill & 
Hotel, Angelo J. Bisconti. 
Johnson, Henry 
Patten, Olin 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom, and 
Bud Russell & Bob McQuillan. 
STONINGTON: 
Hangor Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson. 
Whewell, Arthur 
WATERBURY: 
Derwin, Wm. J. 
WEST HAVEN: 
Patricelli, Alfred 
ESTPORT: 


Goldman, Al 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Chick’s Restaurant, A. B. 
Williams, Proprietor. 
NEW CASTLE: 
Hickory House, and Jos. 
Murphy, Prop. 
Lamon, 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester, 
Kaye, Al 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and 
Fay Howse 
CORAL GABLES: 
Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Charlies Hi-Hat Club 
Estate of Charles Reese, Jr. 
FORT MYERS: 
McCutcheon, Pat 
HALLANDALE: 
Singapore Sadie's 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Newberry, Earl, and A 


Caldwell, Employer. 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 

White House Hotel, 
Leo Radoff, Mgr.-Dir. 

Wit’s End Club, R. R. Reid, 
Manager; Charles Leveson, 
Owner. 


ORLANDO: 
Clib Surrocco, and Roy Baisden 
Longwood Hotel, Maximilian 
Shepard, Owner. 
Sunbrock, Larry 
Sunshine Club and D. S. Fryor 
PANAMA CITY: 
Daniels, Dr. E. R. 
PENSACOLA: 
Hodges, Earl, of Top Hat 
Dance Club. 
Keeling, Alec, of National 
Orch, Syndicate. 
National Orchestra Syndicate 
RIVIERA BEACH: 
Rowe, Phil 
Woodruff, Charlie 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Rec. Center 
Goldman, Henry 
TALLAHASSEE: 
Gaines Patio, and Henry 
Gaines, Owner. 
TAMPA: 
Junior Woman's Club 
Pegram, Sandra 
Williams, Herman 
VENICE: 
Pines Hotel Corp., and 
John Clarke 
Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 
Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. Jacoby, 
Manager. 
Herren, Chas., Herren’s Ever- 
green Farms Supper Club. 
Spencer, Perry 
AUGUSTA: 

Kirkland, Fred 

J. W. Neely, Jr. 
MACON: 

Lee, W. C. 

Swaebe, Leslie 
SAVANNAH: 

Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 
VIDALIA: 

Pal Amusement Co. 
WAYCROSS: 

Cooper, Sherman & Dennis 


IDAHO 


BOISE: 
French, Don, and 
Don French Lounge 
COEUR D’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 
LEWISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
POCATELLO: 
Reynolds, Bud 
SUN VALLEY: 
French, Don, and 
Chateau Place 


ILLINOIS 


AURORA: 
Forest Inn and John M. 
Giolitto and Gene Dallosto, 
BLOOMINGTON: 
James R. McKinney 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 
Adams, Delmore & Eugene 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Chicago Artists Bureau, 


License 468. 

Children’s Health & Aid Soc. 

Cole, Elsie, Gen. Mgr:, and 
Chicago Artists Bureau, Li- 
cense 468. 

Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner. 


Daros, John 
Davis, Wayne 
Donald: Bill 





» Artists, Inc. 
MIAMI: 
Donaldson, Bill 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Rest. 
Coral Reef Hotel 
Friedlander, Jack 
Haddon Hall Hotel 
Hume, Jack 
Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
owner-manager. 
Leshnick, Max 
Macomba club 
Miller, Irving 
Mocamba Restaurant, Jack Fred- 
lander, Irving Miller, Max 
Leshnick and Michael Rosen- 
berg, Employers. 


Eden Building Corporation 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Play Girls of 1938". 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Victory Follies’. 

Glen, Charlie 

Gluckman, E. M. 
Broadway on Parade. 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Mackie, Robert, of Savoy 
Ballroom. 

Majestic Record Co. 

Markee, Vince 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Miller, R. H. 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner. 








Moore, H. B. 
National Recording & 
Film Corp. 
Novask, Sarge 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Rose, Sam 
Stoner, Harlan T. 
Taflan, Mathew, 
Platinum Blonde Revue 
Taflan, Mathew, 
“Temptations of 1941", 
Teichner, Chas. A., of 
T.N.T. Productions. 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M. 
EFFINGHAM: 
Behl, Dan 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. Theresa, Prop., 
Dreamland. 
LA GRANGE: 
Haeger, Robert 
Klaan Club, 
LaGrange High School. 
Viner, Joseph W. 
MOLINE: 
Antler’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner. 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner. 
PEORIA: 
Brydon, Ray Marsh 
Humane Animal Assn. 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Paul Streeter 
POLO: 
Clem, Howard A. 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, 
and Mrs. Stiller. 
QUINCY: 
Hammond, W. 
ROCKFORD: 
Giolitto, John M. 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner. 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
Club Congo. 
WASHINGTON} BLOQMINGTON: 
Thompson, Earl 


and Mr. 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob 
Lanane, George 
AUBURN: 
Moose Lodge No. 566 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and 
Charles Sullivan, Mgr. 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
Fox, Ben 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Chas. Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William and His All- 
American Brownskin Models. 
Donaldson, Billi 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Ferguson Bros. Agency 
Harris, Rupert 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Richartison, Vaughn, 
Pine Ridge Follies. 
Wm. C. Powell Agency, 
Bookers’ License No. 4150. 
MARION: 
Horine, W. S. 
Idle Hour Recreation Club 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 
WASHINGTON: 
Chicken Bowl Danceland, 
and George Grove. 


IOWA 


BRYANT: 

Voss, A. J., Manager, 

Rainbow Gardens. 

CLARION: 

Miller, J. L. 
HARLAN: 

Gibson, C. Rex 
OTTUMWA: 


Colony Club and Harry Meier, 


Operator. 
Town House and Harry Meier, 
Operator. 
WHEATLAND: 
Griebel, Ray, Mgr., Alex Pash 


KANSAS 


DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
LOGAN: 
Graham, Lyle 













































































MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 
PRATT: 
Clements, C. J. 
Wisby, L. W. 
TOPEKA: 
Mid-West Sportsmen Asso. 


KENTUCKY ° 


BOWLING GREEN: 

Taylor, Roy D. 
LEXINGTON: 

Harper, A. C. 
LOUISVILLE: 

Gavin, Weezer 

King, Victor 
OWENSBORO: 

Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 
PADUCAH: 

Vickers, Jimmie, 

Bookers’ License 2611 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Green, Al, Owner and Oper., 
Riverside Bar. 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Prop., 
Club Plantation. 
Stars & Bars Club (also known 
as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner; Jack Tyson, 
Manager. 
Weil, R. L. 
LAKE CHARLES: 

Veltin, Tony, Mgr., Palms Club 
MONROE: 

Keith, Jessie 
NEW ORLEANS 

Dog House, and Grace 
Martinez, Owner. 

Gilbert, Julie 

The Hurricane and 
Percy Stovall. 

Hyland, Chauncey A. 

OPELOUSAS: 

Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 

Delmas, Employer. 
SHREVEPORT: 

Reeves, Harry A. 

Riley, Billy 

Stewart, Willie 


MAINE 


SANFORD: 
Legere, E. L. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 

Aetna Music Corp. 

Byrd, Olive J. 

Calvo's Restaurant, and 
Frank Calvo. 

Cox, M. L., and Byrd, Olive J. 

Epsteio, Henry 

Green, jerry 

Rio Restaweant and Harry 
Weiss, Manager. 

Stage Door Casino 

White, David, 

Nation Wide Theatrical Agy. 
BRADSHAW: 

English Supper Club, Ed. De 

Waters, Prop. 
CUMBERLAND: 
Alibi Club, and Louis Waingold, 
Manager. 
FENWICK: 
Repsch, Albert 
FREDERICK: 
Rev. H. B. Rittenhouse 
OCEAN CITY: 

Gay Nineties Cluv, Kou Bel- 
mont, Prop.; Henry Epstein, 
Owner (of Baltimore, Md.). 

SALISBURY: 

Twin Lantern, 

Elmer B. Dashiell, Oper. 
TURNERS STATION: 

Thomas, Dr. Joseph H. 

Edgewater Beach. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BILLERICA: 

One O One Club, Nick 

Ladoulis, Proprietor. 
BOSTON: 

Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., Bay 
State Distributors, and James 
H. Mcllvaine, president. 

Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 

Ford Theatrical Agency 
irace, Max L. 

Mclivaine, James H. 

Mouzon, George 

Sullivan, J. Arnold, 

Bookers’ License 150. 

Sunbrock, Larry and his 
Rodeo Show. 

Walker, Julian 

Younger Citizens 
Coordinating Committee 

CAMBRIDGE: 
Montgomery, A. Frank, Jr. 
Salvato, Joseph 
FITCHBURG: 
Bolduc, Henry 
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HOLYOKE: 
Levy, Bernard W., 
Holyoke Theatre. 
LOWELL: 
Crowe, Francis X. 
Lamber’s Lounge 
MONSON: ‘ 
Monson House and Leo Cane- 
gallo, Employer. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Rose, Manuel 
Hine, Geo. H. 
NORTH WEYMOUTH: 
Pearl, Morey 
SPRINGFIELD: . 
Fielding, Marjery, and her 
School of the Dance 
WILMINGTON: 
Blue Terrace Ballroom and 
Anthony Del Torto 


MICHIGAN 

BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. 

DETKUIT: 
Adler, Caesar, and Hoffman, 
Sam, Opers., Frontier Ranch. 

Ammor Record Company 

Bel Aire (formerly Lee 'n’ Ed- 
die’s), and Al Wellman, 
Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 


Howard 


Sam, and Louis’ Bernstein, 
Owners. 

Bibb, Allen 

Bologna, Sam, Imperial Club 


Briggs, Edgar M. 

Daniels, James M 

Green, Goldman 

Hoffman, Sam, Operator, Fron- 
tier Ranch. 

Johnson, Ivory 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larry Lawrence Agency 


Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
San Diego Club, 


Nono Minando. 
Schreiber, Raymond, Owner and 
Oper., Colonial Theatre. 
FLINT: 
Carpenter, E. M., Mgr., 
Terrace Gardens: 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Huban, Jack 
LANSING: 
Norris, Elmer, Jr., 
Palomar Ballroom. 
Tholen, Garry 
SISTER LAKES: 
Rendezvous Bowl and Gorden 
J]. Miller, Owner. 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
Lawson, Al 


MINNESOTA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 
BEMIDJI: 
Foster, Floyd, Owner, 
Merry Mixers’ Tavern. 
GAYLORD: 
Green, O. M. 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 
Nybo, Operator. 
ST. PAUL: 
Fox, S. M. 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Green, O. M. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
Joyce, Harry, Owner, 
Pilot House Night Club. 
GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
JACKSON: 
Perry, T. G. 


MISSOURI 


CAPE GIRARDEAU: 
Gilkison, Lorene 
Moonglow Club 

CHILLICOTHE: 

Hawes, H. H., Manager, 
Windmoor Gardens. 

KANSAS CITY: 

Canton, L. R. 

Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 

Esquire Productions, Kenneth 
Yates, Bobby Henshaw. 

Henshaw, Bobby 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Thudium, H. C., Asst. 
Orpheum Theatre. 

LEBANON: 

Kay, Frank 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 

ST. LOUIS: 

Caruth, James, Oper., Club 
Rhumboogies, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar. 

D’Agostino, Sam 

Markham, Doyle, and 
Tune Town Ballroom 


FEBRUARY, 1949 


Mgr., 


Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 


Windermere Bar, and 


Edw. Hochecker. 
MONTANA 
FORSYTH: 
Allison, J. 
NEBRASKA 
COLUMBUS: 
Moist, Don 
KEARNEY: 
Field, Hi. E., Mgr., 1733 Club 


OMAHA: 
El Morocco Club 
Florentine Cafe, and Vance & 
Sam Vecchio, Owners. 


NEVADA 
ELY: 
Folsom, Mrs. 
LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Stoney, Milo | 
Warner. A. H. 
LOVELOCK: 
Pershing Hotel, and Harry 
Fischer, Employer 
RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 


Ruby 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JACKSON: 
Gray’s Inn, and Eddy Nelson, 
Employer; James Sheirr, Mgr. 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, Pres., 
Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Richardson, Harry 
White, William 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

Applegate's Tavern, and A. J. 
Applegate, Employer. 

Atlantic City Art League 

Dantzler, George, Operator, 
Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant. 

Fassa, George, Operator, 
Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant. 

Jones, J. Paul 

Lockman, Harvey 

Morocco Restaurant, Geo. Fassa 
and Geo. Danzler, Opers. 

BLOOMFIELD: 

Thompson, Putt 

CAMDEN: 

Embassy Ballroom, and Geo. E. 
Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Operator. 

Towers Ballroom, Pearson Lessy 
and Victor Potamkin, Mgrs. 

CAPE MAY: 

Mayflower Casino, 

Charles Anderson, Operator. 
CLIFTON: 

Studio Bar, and August 

E. Buchner, Prop. 
FLORHAM PARK: 

Florham Park Country 

and Jack Bloom 
HOBOKEN: 
Red Rose Inn, and Thos. 
Monto, Employer. 
LAKEWOOD: 
Pau, Arthur, Mgr., Hotel Plaza 
Seldin, S. H. 
LONG BRANCH: 

Rappaport, A., Owner, 

The Blue Room. 
MONTCLAIR: 

Cos-Hay Corporation and Mont- 
clair Theatre, Thos. Haynes, 
Jaines Costello. 

MOUNTAINSIDE: 

The Chatterbox, 

Ray DiCarlo. 
NEWARK: 

Coleman, Melvin 

Hall, Emory 

Harris. Earl 

Jones, Carl W. 

“‘Panda,”’ Daniel Straver 

Levine, Joseph 

Prestwood, William 

Red Mirror, Nicholas Grande, 
Prop. 

Simmons, Charles 

Tucker, Frank 

NEW BRUNSWICK: 

Ellel, Jack 

NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
PARAMUS: 

Garden Inn, and Robt. 

Himmelreich, Owner. 
PATERSON: 

Marsh, James 

Piedmont Social Club 

Pyatt, Joseph 

Riverview Casine 

Susquehanna Hotel, and Al 
landoli and Anthony Ferro 

Ventimiglia, Joseph, Employer, 
and The Garden Bar. 

PLAINFIELD: 

McGowan, Daniel 


Eastern 


Club, 


Inc., 





SOMERS POINT: 
Dean, Mrs. Jeannette 
Leigh, Stockton 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Laramore, J. Dory 
UNION CITY: 
Coral Room, and Arthur 
Wartel. 
Head, John E., Owner, and Mr. 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club. 
Kay Sweeney Club 
WEST NEW YORK: 
B'nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer; Harry 
Boorstein, President. 


NEW MEXICO 


CLOVIS: 
Denton, |]. Earl, Owner, 
Plaza Hotel. 
SANTA FE: 


Emil’s Night Club, and 
Emil: Mignardo, Owner. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 

Barcelona Bar and Restaurant 

Bologhino, Dominick, Owner, 
Trout Club. 

Kessler, Sam 

‘Lang, Arthur 

New Abbey Hotel 

New Goblet, The 

AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Steurer, Eliot 

BONAVENTURE: 

Class of 1941 of the 
St. Bonaventure Callege 

BRONX: 

Santoro, E. J. 

BROOKLYN: 

Aurelia Court, Inc. 

Graymont, A. C. 

Johnston, Clifford 

Morris, Philip 

Puma, James 

Reade, Michael 

Rosenberg, Paul 

Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 

Steurer, Eliot 

Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Prop. 

BUFFALO: 

Jackson, William 

McKay, Louis 

Nelson, Art 

Nelson, Mrs. Mildred 

Rush, Charles E. 

EASTCHESTER: 

Starlight Terrace, 
Tufo and Vincent 
cella, Props. 

ELBRIDGE: 

Ray’s Bar-D and Raymond 
C. Demperio. 

FERNDALE: 
Pollack Hotel 

FLEISCHMANNS: 

Cat's Meow, and Mrs. 
Churs, Prop. 

FRANKFORT: 

Blue Skies Cafe, and Frank 
Reile and Lenny Tyler, Props. 

GLEN SPEY: 

Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 

loyer. 

GLENS FALLS: 

Halfway House, Ralph Gottlieb, 
Employer; Joel Newman, 
Owner. 

Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., 

Twin Tree Inn. 

GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 

GREENFIELD PARK: 
Utopia Lodge 

HUDSON: 

Goldstein, Benny 

Gutto, Samuel 

ITHACA: 

Bénd, Jack 

JAMESTOWN: 
Lindstrom & Meyer 

LAKE RONKONKOMA: 

New Silver Slipper, and Geo. 
Valentine, Proprietor. 

LOCH SHELDRAKE: 

Fifty-Two Club, Saul Rapkin, 
Owner. 

Hotel Shlesinger, 
singer, Owner. 

Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., 
Estate of 

MT. VERNON: 

Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 
Wagon Wheel Tavern. 

NEW LEBANON: 

Donlon, Eleanor 

NEW YORK CITY: 

Adler, Harry 

Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Amusement Corp. of America 

Baldwin, C. Paul 

Benrubi, M. 


Cark. Del 
Formi- 


Irene 


David Shle- 


Booker, H. E., and All-Ameri- 
can Entertainment Bureau. 

Broadway Hoffbrau, and 
Mr. Kirsh, 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 

Calman, Carl, 
Advertising Agency. 

Camera, Rocco 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A. 

Chanson, Inc., and Monte 
Gardner and Mr. Rodriguez. 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic. 

Chiassarini & Co. 

wLollectogs’ Items Recording Co., 
and Maurice Spivack and 
Katherine Gregg. 

“Come and Get It’ Company 

Cotton Club * 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crossen 
Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 

Currie, Robert W., formerly 
held Booker’s License 2595. 

Davison, Jules 

Denton Boys 

Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

DiMola, Enzo 

DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corp. 

Evans & Lee 

Fine Plays, Inc. 

Fotoshop, Inc. 

Fur Dressing & Dyeing 
Salesmen's Union. 

Glyde Oil Products 

Gray, Lew, and Magic 
Record Co. 

Grisman, Sam 

Gross, Gerald, of United 
Artists Management. 

Heminway, Phil 

Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin 
Productions. 

King, Gene, 

Former Bookers’ License 3444. 

Koch, Fred G. 

Koren, Aaron 

Kushner, Jack & David 

La Fontaine, Leo 

La Martinique, and Monte 
Gardner and Mr. Rodriguez. 

Law, Frank 

Leigh, Stockton 

Leonard, John S, 

Lyon, Allen 
(also known as Arthur Lee) 

Manning, Samuel 

Mascon, Charles 

McCaffrey, Neill 

McMahon, Jess 

Meserole, Ed. P. 

Montello, R. 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization. 

Murray’s 

Neill, William 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann. 


New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
Scott Chalfant, James Bliz- 
zard and Henry Robinson, 


Owners. 
Orpheus Record Co. 
Parmentier, David 
Prince, Hughie 
Regan, Jack 
Rogers, Harry, Owner, 
“Frisco Follies’’. 
Russell, Alfred 
Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 
Singer, John, former Booker's 
License 3326. 
South Seas, Inc., 
Abner J. Rubien. 
Spotlite Club 
Stein, Ben 
Stein, Norman 
Steve Murray’s Mahogany Club 
Strouse, Irving 
Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
Rodeo Show. 
Superior 25 Club, Inc. 
Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Ed. A. Cornez 
Thomson, Sava and Valenti, Inc. 
United Artists Management 
Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 
Wilder Operating Co. 
Wisotsky, S. 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
Paness, Joseph, 
connected with Midway Park. 
ONEONTA: 
Shepard, Maximilian, Owner, 
New Windsor Hotel. 
ROCHESTER: 
Lloyd, George 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 
Turf Restaurant, and Carmen 
Acquino, Operator. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Messrs. Stevens and Arthur L. 
Clark. 
SCHENECTADY: 
Edwards, M. C. 
Fretto, Joseph 


Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. Ed- 
wards, Manager. 

Silverman, Harry 

SUUTH FALLSBURG: 

Majestic Hotel, Messrs. Cohen, 
Kornfeld and Shore, Owners 
“and Operators. 

Seldin, S. H., Oper., 

Grand View Hotel. 
SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, Pres., 


County Theatre. 
SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and 


Frank Bagozzi, Employer. 
Feinglos, Norman 
Syracuse Musical Club 

TANNERSVILLE: 
Casa Blanca, and Basil 

Germano, Owner. 

TROY: 

DeSina, Manuel 
TUCKAHOE; 

Birnbaum, Murray 

Roden, Walter 
UTICA: 

Burke's Log Cabin, Nick 

Burke, Owner. 

VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Resewerant, 

John Masi, Prop. 

WHITE PLAINS: 

Brod, Mario 

Reis, Les Hechiris Corp. 
YONKERS: 

Babner, William 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND: 
Mirage Room, and Edw. S. 
Friedland 
FAR ROCKAWAY: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BURLINGTON: 
Mayflower Dining Room, and 
John Loy. 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Economides, Chris 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson ©, Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 
DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
Royal Music Co. 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
The Town Pump, Inc. 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino and 
Irish Horan. 
Plantation Club, and Fred 
Koury, Owner. 
Weingarten, E., Sportin 
Events, Inc. 
KINSTON: 
Couric, E. F. 
Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 
Charles T. Norwood Post, 
American Legion. 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILLIAMSTON: 
Grey, A. J. 
WILSON: 
McCann, Roosevelt 
McCann, Sam 
McEachon, Sam 
WINSTON-SALEM: 
Payne, Miss L. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 
Andrews, Lee ‘‘Bucky”’ 


OHIO 


AKRON: 
Basford, Doyle 
Millard, Jack, Mgr. and Lessee, 
Merry-Go-Round. 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager. 
NT * 


Anderson, Albert, 
Booker’s License 2956. * 

Black, Floyd 

Carpenter, Richard 

Einhorn, Harry 

Ezzard Charles Coliseum, and 
Mrs. Alberta Charles. 

Kolb, Matt 

Lantz, Myer (Blackie) 

Lee, Eugene 

Overton, Harold 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Reider, Sam 

Smith, James R. 

Sunbrock, Larry 

Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner. 





CLEVELAND: 

Amata, Carl and Mary, Green 
Derby Cafe, 3314 E. 116th St. 

Dixon, Forrest 

Euclid 55th Co. 

Heller, Saul ~ 

Manuel Bros. Agency, 
Bookers* License 3568, 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Tutstone, Velma 

Walthers, Carl O. 

Willis, Elroy 

COLUMBUS: 

Askins, Lane 

Bell, Edward 

Bellinger, C, Robert 

Beta Nu Bldg. Asso., and Mrs. 
Emerson Cheek, Pres. 

Carter, Ingram 

Charles Bloce Post No, 157, 
American Legion. 

Mallorty, William 

McDade, Phil 

Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post 567, and Capreia 


Inc., 


Bellinger, C. Robert 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Opers., Paradise Club. 
PIQUA: 
Lee Sedgewick, Operator. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Smith. Phil 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, 
Reese, Owner. 
TOLEDO: 
Durham, Henry (Hank) 
Dutch Village, 
A. J. Hand, Oper. 
Huntley, Lucius 
National Athletic Club, and Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Einhorn, Harry 
Reider, Sam 


and Paul D. 


ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 
OKLAHOMA 
ADA: 
Hamilton, Herman 
MUSKOGEE: 
Gutire, John A., Manager, 


Rodeo Show, connected with 
Grand National of Muskogee, 
ENID: 
Oxford Hotel Ballroom, and 
Gene Norris, Employer. 


Oklahoma. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Southwestern Attractions and 
M. K. Boldman and Jack 
Swiger. 

TULSA: 


Goltry, Charles 
Shunatona, Chief Joe 
Williams, Cargile (Jimmy) 


OREGON 


HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 
Denton, Manager. 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President. 
SALEM: 
Oregon Institue of Dancing, 
Mr. Lope, Manager. 
SHERIDAN: 
Agee, Melvin, and American 
Legion Post No. 75. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director. 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 


Foard, Mrs. H. J. M. . 


CH. 3 
Fisher, Samuel 
Pyle, Wm. 
Reindollar, Harry 
CLARION: 
Birocco, J. E. 
Smith, Richard 
Rending, Albert A. 


Bedford, C. D. 
EASTON: 

Calicchio, E. J., and Matino, 
Michael, Mgrs., Victory Ball- 
room. 

Green, Morris 

Jacobson, Benjamin 

Koury, Joseph, Owner, 

The Y. M. I. D. Club 
EVERSON: 
* Mayflower Inn, and Mr. and 
Mrs, Walter King, Owners. 
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Robert 
LLTOWN: 
Willard, Weldon D. 
MEADVILLE: 
Noli, Carl 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton's Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Bondurant, Harry 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Benny-the-Bums, 
BenjAmin Fogelman, Prop. 
Bilcore Hotei, and Wm. Clore, 
Operator. 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Bubeck, Carl F. 
Davis, Russell L., and Trianon 
Ballroom 
DuPree, Reese 
Fabiani, Ray 
Garcia, Lou, formerly held 
Booker’s License 2620. 
McShain, John 
Melody Records, Inc. 
Philadelphia Gardene, Inc. 
Philadelphia Lab. , 
Luis Colantunno, Mgr. 
Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau, Book- 
ers’ License 3402. 
Rothe, Otto 
Stanley, Frank 
PITTSBURGH: 
Anania, Flores 
Ficklin, Thomas 
Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service, Bookers’ Li- 
cense 2521. 
Reight, C. H. 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner, 
El Chico Cafe. 
POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 
READING: 
Nally, Bernard 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Peter, Mgr., 
Washington Cocktail Lounge. 
Lee, Edward 
WILKES-BARRE: 
Kahan, Samuel 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Circle Hotel and James Pinella 
Pennella, James 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE: 
Allen, George 
Belanger, Lucian 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA: 
Block C. Club, University of 
So. Carolina. 
GREENVILLE: 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Goodman, H. E., Mgr., 
The Pines. 
Jackson, Rufus 
National Home Show 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, Geo. W., Jr. 
ROCK HILLS: 
Rolax, Kid 
SPARTANBURG: 
Holcome, H. C. 


TENNESSEE 


JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 


KNOXVILLE: 
Henderson, John 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, and 
H. L. Waxman, Owner. 


Bullet Recording and Tran- 
scription Co. 
Club Zanzibar, 
Floyd Hayes 
PARIS: 
Bell, Richard A. 


TEXAS 

AMARILLO: 

Cox, Milton 
AUSTIN: 

El Morocco 

Franks, Tony 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 
BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, E. W. 


and Billie and 


BOLING: 

Pails, Isaac, Manager, Spotlight 

Band Booking Cooperative 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 

Kirk, Edwin 

Trocadero Club, and Jim 
Wright, Manager. f 

DALLAS: 

Carnahan, R. I. 

Embassy Club, and Helen 
Askew and Jas. L. Dixon, 
Sr., Co-owners 

Lee, Don, and Linskie (Skippy 
Lynn), owners of Script & 
Score Productions and oper- 
ators of ‘‘Sawdust and Swing- 
time." 

May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 

Morgan, }. C. 

Patricia Stevens. Models 
Finishing School. 

FORT WORTH: 

Bowers, J. W. 

Carnahan, Robert 

Coo Coo Club 

Famous Door and ‘Joe Earl, 
Operator 

Smith, J. F. 

GALVESTON: 

Evans, Bob 

HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 

Jetson, Oscar 

Revis, Bouldin 

World Amusements, Inc. 
Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 

KILGORE: 
Club Plantation 
Mathews, Edna 
LONGVIEW: 
Ryan, A. L. 
PALESTINE: 
Earl, }. W. 
PARIS: 

Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 

Merkle, Employer. 
SAN ANGELO: 

Specialty Productions, and Nel- 

son Scott and Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Forrest, Thomas 
Moore, Alex 
Obledo, F. J. 
TYLER: 

Gilfillan, Max 

Tyler Entertainment Co. 
VALASCO: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager, Spot- 
light Band Booking & Orches- 
tra Management Co. 

WACO: 
Peacock Club, 
E. C. Cramer and R. E, Cass 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C. 
Whatley, Mike 


VERMONT 


BURLINGTON: 
Thomas, Ray 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: | 

Dove, Julian M., Capitol 

Amusement Attractions. 

DANVILLE: 

Fuller, J. H. 
LYNCHBURG: 

Bailey, Clarence A. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 


McClain, B. 
Terry's Supper Club. 
NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy Simon, 
Prop 


Rohanna, George, Operator 
The Lido Club. 
ROANOKE: 
Harris, Stanley 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 


WASHINGTON 


MAPLE VALLEY: 
Rustic Inn 

TACOMA: 
Dittbenner, Charles 
King, Jan 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD: e 
Brooks, Lawson 
Thompson, Charles G. 
CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, 
Owner. 
Corey, LaBabe 
Hargrave, Lawrence 
Hargreave, Paul 
White, Ernest B. 
INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, Charles 
MORGANTOWN: 
Leone, Tony, former manager, 
Morgantown Country Club. 
Niner, Leonard 
WHEELING: 
Mardi Gras. 


WISCONSIN 


BOWLER: 

Reinke, Mr. and Mrs. 
EAGLE RIVER: 

Denoyer, A. J. 
GREEN BAY: 

Franklin, Allea 

Galst, Erwin 

Peasiey, Chas. W. 
GREENVILLE: 

Reed, Jimmie 


ARD: 
The Chicago Inn, and Louis O. 
Runner, Owner and Operator. 
HEAFFORD JUNCTION: 
Kilinski, Phil, Prop., Phil's 
Lake Nakomis Resort. 
KESHENA: 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 
LA CROSSE: 
Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern. 
MILWAUKEE: 
Continental Theatre Bar, and 
Robert A. Paliafito, Mgr. 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Thomas, Derby 
Weinberger, A. J. 
NEOPIT: 
American Legion, 
Sam Dickenson, Vice-Com. 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., Mgr., 
Holly Wood Lodge. 
Khoury, Tony 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
STURGEON BAY: 
Larsheid, Mrs. Geo., Prop. 
Carman Hotel 


DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Arcadia Ballroom, Edw. P., 
Meserole, Owner and Oper. 


Archer, Pat 

Brown Derby 

Cabana Club and Jack Staples 

China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner. 

Club Bengazi, and Paul Mann, 
owner. 

D. E. Corporation and 
Herbert Sacks 

5 O'clock Club and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Frattone, James 

Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 
Trans Lux Hour Glass. 

Gold, Sol 

Hoberman, John Price, Presi 
dent, Washington Aviation 
Country Club 

Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 

Kirsch, Fred 

Mann, Paul, Owner, 
Club Bengazi. 

Mansfield, Emanuel 

McDonald, Earl H. 

Moore, Frank, Owner, 
Star Dust Inn. 

O'Brien, John T. 

Rayburn, E 

Reich, Eddie 

Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 

Romany Room, and Mr. Wein- 
traub, operator, and Wm. 
Biron, Mgr. 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Roumanian Inn 

Smith, J. A. 

Trans Lux Hour Glass, 
E. S. Furedy, Mgr. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
The Woodland, Alexander 
Asam, Proprietor. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
CALGARY: 
Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 


Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire. 

Simmons, Gordon A. (Bookers’ 
License No. 4090) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
H. Singer & Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer. 


ONTARIO 


BRANTFORD: 
Newman, Charles 
CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
GRAVENHURST: 
Webb, James, and Summer 
Gardens 


GUELPH: 

Naval Veterans Asso., and 
Louis C. Janke, President 

HAMILTON: 


Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 
Bros, Circus (Circus Produc- 


tions, Ltd.) 
HASTINGS: 
Bassman, George, and 
* Riverside Pavilion 
LONDON: 

Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), M. R. 
Nutting, Pres. 

Seven Dwarfs Ino 

OTTAWA: 

Parker, Hugh 

PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 
SUDBURY: 

Danceland Pavilion, and 

F. R. McLean, Prop. 
TORONTO: 

Chin Up Producers, Ltd., 
Roly Young, Mgr. 

Leslie, George 

Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com. 

Miquelon, V. 

Radio Station CHUM 


QUEBEC 


MONTREAL: 
Auger, Henry 
Beriau, Maurice, and La 

Societe Artistique. 

Danis, Claude 
Daoust, Hubert 
Daoust, Raymond 
DeSautels, C. B. 
Dioro, John 
Emery, Marcel 
Emond,. Roger 
Lussier, Pierre 
Sourkes, Irving 
Sunbrock, 

QUEBEC CITY: 
Sourkes, Irving 

VERDUN: 
Senecal, Leo 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Alberts, Joe 
Al-Dean Circus, F. 
Angel, Alfred 
Arwood, Ross 
Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 
Ball, Ray, Owner, 
All-Star Hit Parade 
Baugh, Mrs. Mary 
Bert Smith Revue 
Bigley, Mel. O. 
Blake, Milton (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Tom Kent). 
Blanke, Manuel (also known as 
Milton Blake and Tom Kent). 
Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 
Braunstein, B. Frank 
Bruce, Howard, Mgr., 
“Crazy Hollywood Co."’. 
Brugler, Harold 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers. 


D. Freeland 


Burns, L. L., and Partners 

Bur-Ton, John 

Carlson, Ernest 

Carroll, Sam 

Conway, Stewart 

Cornish, D. H. 

DeShon, Mr. 

Eckhart, Robert 

Farrance, B. F. 

Feehan, Gordon F. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“American Beauties on Parade". 

Fitzkee, Dariel 

Forrest, Thomas 

Fox, Jess 

Fox, Sam M. 

Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 

Freeman, Jack, Mgr., 
Follies Gay Paree 

Freich, Joe C. 

Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gibbs, Charles 

Gould, Hal 

Grego, Pete 

Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

International Magicians, Produc- 

ers of ‘‘Magic in the Air’’. 


Johnson, Sandy 4 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kent, Tom (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Milton 
Blake). 

Keyes, Ray 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman J. 

Levin, Harry 

Magee, Floyd 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCann, Frank 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 

Horse Follies of 1946. 

McHunt, Arthur 

Meeks, D. 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro, Ralph Paonessa, 
Managers. 

Miller, George E., 
Bookers’ License 11 

Miquelon, V. 

Mosher, Woody (Paul Woody) 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners. 

Ouellette, Louis 

Patterson, Chas. 

Peth, Iron N. 

Platinum Blond Revue 

Rea, John 

Richardson, Vaughan, 

Pine Ridge Follies 

Roberts, Harry E. (also known as 
Hap Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., 

Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 


Jr., former 


Ross, Hal }. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Salzmann, Asthur (Art Henry) 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Singer, Leo, Singer’s Midgets 

Smith, Ora T. ~ 

Specialty Productions 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Stover, William e 

Straus, George 

Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
Rodeo Show. 

Tabar, Jacob W. 

Taflan, Mathew 

Temptations of 1941 

Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 

Waltner, Marie, Promoter 

Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

Williams, Cargile 

Williams, Frederick 

Wilson, Ray 

Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 


THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically 
as to States and 
Canada 


ARKANSAS 


TEXARKANA: 
Oak Lawn Theatre and Paul 
Ketchum, owner and operator 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 

E. M. Loew's Theatres 
HOLYOKE: . 
Holyoke Theatre, B. W. Levy 
MICHIGAN 


DETROIT: 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond 
Schreiber, Owner and Oper. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Powers Theatre 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 
Main Street Theatre 
NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre and Cos-Hay 
Corp., Thomas Haynes, James 
Costello. 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND: 
Metropolitan Theatre 
Emanuel Stutz, Oper. 


TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE: 
Bijou Theatre 
VIRGINIA 


BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 





UNFAIR LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 


Florence Rangers Band, Gardner, 
Mass. 

Heywood-Wakefield, Band, Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

Jennings, B. C. Band, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Letter Carriers Band, Salt 
City, Utah. 

Washington Band, Anniville, Pa. 


Lake 


ORCHESTRAS 


Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra, 
Reading, Pa. 

Bass, Al, Orchestra, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Bianchi, Al, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N. J: 

Bowen, Virgil & His Orch., White 
Hall, Iii. 

Busch, Jack, Orch., 
Wis. 

Capps, Roy, Orchestra, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Cargyle, Lee and His Orchestra, 

Mobile, Ala. 
Coleman, Joe, and His Orch., 
Galveston, Texas. 


Cuba City, 


De Paolis, Joe and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Downs, Red, Orchestra, 
Topeka, Kan. 


Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra, Dkla- 
homa City, Okla. 
Fox River Valley Boys Orch., 


Pardeeville, Wis. 

Glen, Coke and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Hughes, Jimmy & Orchestra, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra, 
Catskill, N. Y. 

Kaye, John and his Orchestra, 
Jersey City, N. Y. 

Killmer, Earl & His Orchestra, 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Orches- 
tra, “The Brown Bombers”, 
Poplar Bluff. Mo. 

Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Nevchtols, Ed., Orchestra, 
Monroe, Wis. 

O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- 
tra, Westfield, Wis. 

Samczyk, Casimir, Orchestra, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Smith, Chuck, Orchestra, North 
Lima, Ohio. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


noo 


Startt, Lou and His Orchestra, 
Easton, Md. 

Stidham, Al & His Tip Toppers, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N. J 

Weltz Orchestra, 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada 

Young, Buddy, Orchestra, 
Denville, N. J. 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
- HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ARIZONA 
DOUGLAS: 
Top Hat 


ARKANSAS 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell 
Hardage, Proprietor. 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Arkansas Livestock & Rodeo 
Assn., Senator Clyde 
Byrd, Sec. 
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CALIFORNIA 


BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 

CULVER CITY: 
Mardi Gras Ballroom 

LONG BEACH: 
Schooler, Harry 

SAN BERNARDINO: 
Sierra Park Ballroom, 
Clark Rogers, Mer. 

SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 

SANTA ROSA: 
Rendezvous, Lake County 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Yucca Club, and Al Beard, 
Manager. 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Schwaebischer Mannechor Hall 
HARTFORD: 
Buck’s Tavern, 
Frank S. DeLucco, 
NORWICH: 
Wonder Bar 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Cox, Lylye 
KEY WEST: 
Delmonico Bar, and Artura Boza 
Tradewinds Club, and Murray 
Singer, manager 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Coronado Hotel 
PENSACOLA: 
Wishing Well, 
Doggett. 
SARASOTA: 
Gay Nineties 
“400"" Club 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon Mgr. 


ILLINOIS 


Prop. 


and F, L. 


ALTON: 

Abbot, 
EUREKA: 

Haecker. George 
GALESBURG: 

Townsend Club No. 2 
MATTOON: 

U. S. Grant Hotel 
QUINCY: 

Porter, Kent 
STERLING: 

Bowman, 

Sigman, 


Benny 


John E. 
Arlie 


INDIANA 


SOUTH BEND: 
St. Casimir Ballroom 


IOWA 


BOONE: 
Miner's Hall 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 
Council Bluffs Country Club 
Elks Club 
Radio Station KSWI 
Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DUBUQUE: 
Julien Dubuque Hotel 
KEOKUK: 
Porter, Kent 


KANSAS 


WICHITA: 

Shadowland Dance Club 
SALINA: 

Triangle Dinner Club 


KENTUCKY 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 
Club Rocket 
Happy Landing Club 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Knowles, A. L. 
FREDERICK: 
Francis Scott Key Hotel 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Audubon Club, M. 
Manager. 
Rabasco, C. A., 
Cafe. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


METHUEN: 
Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll & Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers. 


FEBRUARY. 1949 


I. Patterson, 


and Baldwin 


NEW BEDFORD: 
The Polka, and Louis Garston, 
Owner. 
WORCESTER: 
Dinty More’s and Wm. Camp- 
bell, Operator. 
Gedymin, Walter 


MICHIGAN 


FLINT: 

Gentral High School Audi. 
HOUGHTON LAKE: 

Johnson Cocktail Lounge 

Johnson's Rustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 

eet _ Camp 
MARQUETT 

Johnston, Mercia M. 


MINNESOTA 


BUHL: 

Servicemen’s Club 

DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 

GRAND RAPIDS: 
Club Alamo 

MINNEAPOLIS: 

Frederick Lee Co., and Lee 
Redman & Sev Widman, 
Operators. 

Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 

ST. PAUL: 

Burk, Jay 

Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 


MISSISSIPPI 


MERIDIAN: 
Woodland Inn 


MISSOURI 


ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS: 
Weaver, Eric, and Civic Music 
Asso, of Montana. 


NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN: 
Dance-Mor 
OMAHA: 
Baker Advertising Company 
Benson Legion Post Club 
Eagles Club 
Omaha Club 
Pineboard Liquor Store 
Salzman, Sam 
Sanna, Johnny, and Tri-States 
Entertainment Service. 
VFW Club 
Whitney, John B. 
SCOTTSBLUFF: 
Moose Lodge 


NEVADA 


ELKO: 
Club Elko 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Hotel Lafayette 
Terminal Bar 

CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, 

DENVILLE: 
Henn, Fred, 

ELIZABETH: 
Polish Falcons of America, 

Nest 126. 

JERSEY CITY: 

Band Box Agency, Vince 
Giacinto, Director 
Ukranian National Home 

LINDEN: 

Polish National Home, and 

Jacob Dragon, President. 
MT. FREEDOM: 
Klode’s Hotel 

NETCONG: 

Kiernan’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Kiernan, Proprietor 

NORTH HACKENSACK: 
The Suburban 

ORANGE: 

Willies 

PASSAIC: 

Crystal Palace Ballroom 

PLAINFIELD: 

Polish National Home 

TOTOWA BOROUGH 
St. Michael’s Grove 


Jacob 


Mgr. Wayside Inn 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN: 
Frohman, Louis 
BUFFALO: 
Hall, Art 
Williams, Buddy 
Williams, Ossian 
CERES: 
Coliseum 
COLLEGE POINT: 
Muchler’s Hall 


ITHACA: 
Elks Lodge No. 636 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWK: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and 
Vineyards Dance Hall. 
MT. VERNON: 
Studio Club 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Bohemian National Hall 

D. A. Sokol Hall 

Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 

Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St. 
Amusement Corp. 

Richman, Wm. L. 

Sammy's Bowery Follies, 
Fuchs, Owner. 

Traemers Restaurant 

Willis, Stanley 

OLEAN: 

Rollerland Rink 

ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe. 
SYRACUSE: 
Club Royale 
YONKERS: 
Polish Community Center 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE: 
Grove Park Inn 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
FLETCHER: 
Davey Restaurant, and James G, 
and Jeanette Crockett Davey. 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. 
Lehto, Owner. 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI: 
Wallace, Dr. 
CONNEAUT: 
MacDowell Music Club 
DAYTON: 
Cecil Harris Cocktail Bar 
GEORGETOWN: 
Lake Placentia Dance Hall, 
and W. L. Crist, Manager. 
IRONTON: 
Club Riveria 
WARREN: 
Knevevich, Andy, and Andy's 
Inn. 


OKLAHOMA 


BRITTON: 

Cedar Terrace Night Club 
HUGO: 

Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 

Obert Miller, General Man. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

ee William, Booking Agent 
VINITA 

Rodeo’ Association 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN: 
Park Valley Inn, and John 
Reisteter, Prop. 
BEAVER FALLS: 
Club Manor 
BUTLER 
Sinkevich, William 
CHICORA: 
Millerstown High School 
DUNMORE: 
Arcadia Bar & Grill, and 
Wm. Sabatelle, Prop. 
Charlie’s Cafe, 
Charlie DeMarco, Prop. 
EYNON: 
Rogers Hall, and Stanley 
Rogers, Proprietor. 
HARWICK: 
Victory Hotel, and Henry 
Kelhar 
LYNDORA: 
Ukranian Hall 
PENNDEL: 
Mammouth Casino, and C, 
Adam and Harry Schock. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Morgan, R. Duke 
PITTSBURGH: 
Club 22 
Flamingo Roller Palace, 
J. C. Navari, Oper. 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 
ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
SCRANTON 
P. O. S. of A. Hall, and 
Chas. A. Ziegler, Manager. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Eisenmann, James F. (Bunk) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


BROOKINGS: 
Brookings High School Audi- 
torium and Arno B. Larson. 


Sam 


J. H. 


TENNESSEE RICE LAKE: 
BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar  _ 
TWO RIVERS: 
TEXAS 


PORT ARTHUR: Manager 


DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 


VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Heath, Robert 
Off Beat Club 


WASHINGTON: 


Victor Sokop Dance Pavillion 


Club 42 and Mr. Ganerr, 


Timms all & Tavern 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


<a NS ee: a eT Ts tae 


QUEBEC: 
L’Auberge Des Quatre Chemins, 
and Adrien Asselin, Prop. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 
Obert Miller, General Manager 
Marvin, Eddie 


THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


Bloxdorf, Julius, Tavern 


Star Dust Club, 
Frank Moore, Prop. 


TERRITORY HAWAII 


LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 


Victory Supper Club HONOLULU: Majestic Theatre 
NORFOLK 49th State Recording Co. Strand Theatre 
Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm Iandoli and Anthony Ferro 
and Dairy Stores. 
RICHMOND CANADA MARYLAND 
Civic Musical Assoc. BALTIMORE: 
ROANOKE: State Theatre 
Krisch, Adolph MANITOBA 
WINNIPEG: MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON: 


Roseland Dance Gardens, 
John F. McGee, Manager. 


and 
FALL RIVER: 


Durfee Theatre 


Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop’’ Thompson 
and Louie Risk, Opers. ONTARIO MICHIGAN 
KEYSTONE: CUMBERLAND: 
Calloway, Franklin Maple Leaf Hall DETROIT: 
FAIRMONT: HAMILTON: Shubert Lafayette Theatre 
Adda Davis, Howard Weekly, Hamilton Arena, 
Gay Spot Percy Thompson, Mgr. 
Amvets, Post No. 1 HAWKESBURY: MISSOURI 
FOLLANSBEE: Century Inn, and Mr. Descham- ST. LOUIS: 
Follansbee Community Center bault, Manager. Fox Theatre 
A ee be i el Triangle, and J. & E. Assaly, 
ilver Grille, R. D. Hiley- Props. RK 
Owner. KINGSVILLE: NEW YO 
Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and wy yore om Chit 3 
Messrs. S. McManus and Basil Bros. eatres Circuit, im- 
WISCONSIN Barrie. cluding: Lafayette, Apollo, 
BARABOO: PORT STANLEY: Broadway, Genesee, Roxy, 


Devils Lake Chateau, 
Halsted. Manager. 
COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, and 
John Galvin, Operator. 
GRAND MARSH: 
Patrick Lake Pavilion 


James 
TORONTO: 


WAINFLEET: 


WINDSOR: 


Melody Ranch Dance Floor 


Echo Recording Co., and 
Clement Hambourg. 


Strand, Varsity, Victoria. 
20th Century Theatres 
KENMORE: 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Colvin Theatre. 


Long Beach Dance Pavilion 


NEW JERSEY 


KENOSHA: Showboat Ballroom, and R. A. 
Petrifying Springs Club House Botoshan. MONTCLAIR: 
OREGON: Montclair Theatre 
Village Hall QUEBEC 
POWERS LAKE: 
Powers Lake Pavilion, Mire 1 CANADA 
Casimir Fec, Owner. akeshore ian 
REWEY MONTREAL: MANITOBA 
High School Harry Feldman WINNIPEG: 
Town Hall Manoir Berthier Hotel Odeon Theatre 








FC OR SALE or EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE-—Disk recorder, sure crystal micro- 

phone, 8-inch Utah speaker, perfect condition; 
sacrifice, $75.00. R. Kahn, 1330 45th St., Brook- 
lyn 19, N. Y. Phone: UL 3-5809. 





FOR SALE—Fine library belonging to Charles 
Lepaige (deceased); 1,000 titles, full orchestra- 

tions, overtures, operatic selections, miscellaneous, 

concert waltzes, marches, etc.; list upon request. 

Mrs. Charles Lepaige, 421 West 6th St., Jackson- 

ville, Fla. 

FOR SALE—Violin, 
Guadagnini, 1770; 





beautiful Joannes Baptista- 
no cracks or sound post 
patch, etc.; known as Millant, Write Theodore 
Marchetti, 472 East Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE--Buffet Eb clarinet, plain Boehm, in 
excellent condition; cannot be told from new; 

price $175.00; will send C. O. D. on approval. 

Attilio Colantonio, 1307 Dickinson St., Philadel- 

phia 47, Pa. 

FOR SALE-Lore oboe, saxophone fingering, in 
case; in good condition, has been tuned; $400.00 

Cc. O. D.; 5 days’ trial. Franklin Olson, 29832 

Ford Road, Box 927, Garden City, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Hammond organ, Model A-4041; 

d Novachord, in excellent condition; 











FOR SALE—My entire library of standard band 

music; overtures, selections, waltzes, marches, 
etc.; will sell whole or in part; excellent condition. 
A. I. McKenzie, 1170 Chestnut St., Elizabeth 4, N. J. 


DR-20 and B-40 Hammond speakers and two cus- 
tom built’ speakers; will buy prewar ‘Hammond 
console and celeste. Ken Thompson, 26 Engle- 
wood Ave., Waterbury 42, Conn. 





FOR SALE—Double French horn with case, Huttl, 
$225.00; lacquered brass, mechanical action, in 
good shape. William Jaeb, Box 964, Cheney, Wash. 
FOR SALE—Boehm system Selmer Bb and A clari- 
net, matched set, complete with combination case, 
zipper case cover; $295.00 C. O. D., 3-day trial. 
Fred Rapp, 444 McClellan St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—1947 English Besson trumpet, $165.00; 
only used six months; reason for selling, have 
three horns. Jack Sparrowhawk, 6111 Nebraska 
Ave., Tampa, Fla. 
FOR SALE—Bass violin, % size, flat back; reason- 
able. Perry Blumenthal, 104 Kosciusko St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone: ULster 7-4364. 
FOR SALE—Conga drums (2), 36 inches high, 
$10.00 each; ideal for rhumba band; also 
Mathushek upright piano and bench, medium size, 
excellent throughout, $125.00. William P. Roeder, 
2995 Botanical Square, Bronx 58, N. Y. Phone: 
SEdgewick 3-7850. 
FOR SALE—Louis Lot No. 2482, low pitch C silver 
flute, closed G sharp, low B foot, gold embou- 
chure. E. Nielsen, 468 Ridge Ave., Winnetka, IIL. 
FOR SALE—Reasonable, an unusually fine set of 
genuine French Buffet clarinets, prewar; both 
A and B flat, in perfect shape, no cracks in wood; 
these are exceptional. Write Clarence Reeck, 3405 
South Gunnison, Tacoma 3, Wash. 
FOR SALE—Genuine Didier Nicolas ‘‘A La Ville 
de Cremonne”’ violin, $300.00. Michael Ciriello, 
1562 West Eifth St., Brooklyn 4, N. ‘Y. Phone: 
NI 5-3642. 























FOR SALE—Hammond speaker, DR-20, with re- 
verberation unit, like new; suitable for indi- 
vidual or church in need of an extra speaker; 
price $275.00. June Starr, 79 Surrey Lane, River 
Edge, N. J. 
FOR SALE--Buffet A clarinet in good condition; 
used in N. Y. Symphony; price $100.00; 
write only. G. Schneider, 305 Ocean Pkwy., 
Brooklyn 18, N, Y. 
FOR SALE—Selmer oboe, silver-plated plateau 
covered keys, full conservatory system; also 
Buffet Bb clarinet; both in excellent condition. 
Richard Thomas Smith, 2624 Washington St., 
Allentown, Pa. 
FOR SALE--King Bb tenor saxophone, Serial No. 
265371; this instrument used just three months, 
is practically brand new; in airplane luggage case, 
price $185.00. Charles G. Fischer, KDKA, Grant 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Beescher Aristocrat alto saxophone, 
Buescher Tructone trumpet, excellent condition; 
with cases, $125.00 each. C. H. Curriden, Oak 
and Chestnut Roads, Oxford, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—French Paul Gerard conservatoire 
system oboe, plateau keys and F resonance key; 
in excellent condition. Nicholas Apostle, 39 West 
Lane Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio. 
FOR SALE--Hammond B-40 tone cabinet, suitable 
for church or large auditorium; very reasonable. 
Write Murray Lane, 1911 Prospect Ave., Bronx 57, 
N. Y., or call TRemont 8-2478. 


(Continued on page forty-two) 























Built on priceless Selmer principles 


Selmer 


=) 


~ 





CLARINET 


The Selmer Signet Clarinet, made at 
Selmer American Headquarters, does not 
pretend to be a duplicate or an imitation 
of the famous Selmer (Paris) Clarinet. 
While it is based on priceless Selmer acous- 
tical principles, the Signet is a brilliant 
instrument in its own right, with its own 
distinctive characteristics. Made from 
genuine Mozambique grenadilla wood, it 
has many superior features including in- 


tegral carved tone holes, without inserts, 
a flawless key system that feels as though 
it grew up with your fingers, and a com- 
pass of resonant tone that gives you the 
widest musical possibilities. We urge you 
to prove such unusual quality and playing 
perfection to yourself in actual band or 
orchestra playing. You will agree that 
the price is remarkably modest for a 
clarinet of this quality. 


Try the Selmer Signet Clarinet at your dealer's 





Name 


Street— 


City 


SELMER, Dept. 8-21. Elkhart, Indiana 
Send your free booklet on the Selmer Signet 


Clarinet. No obligation. 








Zone State. 








LeEavDIns 


mMMwsiC DEALERS 


MADE BY. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


EVERYWHERE 











